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Suuster Leaves Hunter: News has just come from New 
York City’s Board of Higher Education that Dr. George N. 
Shuster will resign as President of Hunter College effective 
January 31, 1960. At that date, he will have occupied the 
position for exactly 20 years. Shuster cited as his reasons 
for resigning the desire to devote more time to writing and 
his extensive involvement in public affairs. 

The range of Shuster’s public concerns is reflected in the 
energetically active role he plays in some of the nation’s 
leading institutions. He is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Institute of Internationa] Education, the Free 
Europe Committee, the Fund for the Republic and the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. He is also Presi- 
dent of the Religious Education Association and Chairman 
of the American Council on Germany. To all of these con- 
cerns—civil liberties, education, religion, international affairs 
—he brings his unique combination of kindly courage and 
humane tough-mindedness. Hunter’s loss will be the com- 
munity’s and the nation’s gain. 

Here at 15th Street, we have a particular feeling for 
George Shuster because of his close association with The 
Tamiment Institute, of whose Advisory Committee he is a 
member, and his long-standing friendship for THE New 
LEADER, to which he is a regular contributor (his most recent 
article appeared in our last issue.) 

Grants To NoOVELIsTs: Foundations have increasingly as- 
sumed the role of benefactors of creative intellectual and 
artistic efforts in America. Though this may not ultimately 








be the most satisfactory means of stimulating and encourag.- 
ing such endeavors, it would appear to be, at this siuge jn 
the nation’s cultural development, the most realistic com- 
promise between state subsidization and support from private 
maecenases. 

Particularly gratifying is the series of awards announced 
this past week by the Ford Foundation for individual artists, 
novelists, poets and theatrical directors. A total of $150,000 
was given to 11 novelists and poets; the size of each grant 
varies according to the needs of the writer. The grants are 
designed to free the writers to concentrate on creative work 
for a two-year period. Next month, the Foundation will pre- 
sent similar grants to musical artists and playwrights. 

The novelists who received awards include two NI. con- 
tributors who are among the most gifted writers in America: 
James Baldwin and Saul Bellow. Baldwin is the author of 
Go Tell It on the Mountain and Giovanni’s Room. He is now 
writing a new novel and a play. Bellow wrote The Adventures 
of Augie March and the just-published Henderson the Rain 
King; he, too, is writing a |" ¥. 

LETTER FROM THE SOUTH: “te announcement of the Ford 
award to James Baldwin coi es with the appearance of 
a remarkable article by him, etter From The South,” in 
the Winter 1959 number of FP tisan Review. It is a report 
of Baldwin’s recent trip to the South, and it is about “the 
human condition” of Negroes and whites there, and in the 
North too. We don’t usually tout articles in other magazines, 
but this one, we are certain, is a must for NL readers. 
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Soviet proposals for "demilitarization" and a "Free City" must be firmly rejected 


HAT IS this crisis over Berlin 

, W ict has been talked about 
so much since last November—and 
whose climax still lies ahead of us? 
First, let me say that it is simply 
not true when Soviet propaganda as- 
serts that the Berliners represent a 
danger to peace. Of course, it is true 
that the Berlin situation cannot be 
called “normal.” The reason for this 
can be found in the division of Ger- 
many. The additional division of Ber- 


— 


lin is a consequence, not a cause, of 
this unnatural situation, 

The danger to peace does not ema- 
nate from those who have rebuilt 
West Berlin in the face of every kind 
of difficulty—transforming it from a 
wilderness of rubble into a flourish- 
ing economic and intellectual center. 
The danger to peace can be credited 
to the account of those who have flung 
at the world the evil phrase of “The 
Second Sarajevo,” and who have 
caused the Berlin crisis in order to 
use it now hypocritically as an argu- 
}, ment that their demands be met. 

Moscow’s immediate plans have 
been frustrated by the Berliners. 
These plans consisted of demoraliz- 
ing the people, and of seriously 
shaking our economy through the 
combined application of threats and 
enticements. The people of Berlin 
gave their answer on December 7: 
93 per cent of the electorate voted 
and the Communists received only 1.9 
per cent of the votes. There was and 
there is no panic, no economic up- 
heaval. With confidence we are con- 
tinuing to pursue our affairs and to 


— 








plan hopefully beyond a certain day 
at the end of May. 
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By Willy Brandt 





Readers will recall West Berlin May- 
or Willy Brandt’s exclusive article, 
“Crisis in Berlin,” in our’ December 
8 issue. The present article is adapt- 
ed from an address he delivered 
at a luncheon given in his honor by 
the Research Institute of America. 





In addition to the help we have re- 
ceived from the Federal Government 
in Bonn, it was of great importance 
to us during this time that many West 
German industrial leaders promised 
more contracts and the fullest pos- 
sible employment in West Berlin. 
Also, several American firms, to our 
great appreciation, have backed up 
their confidence in Berlin’s future 
through investments, partnerships 
and construction plans. It would give 
us valuable support if we could, at 
this time, receive still more American 
orders for Berlin firms. 

Even though the first round in Ber- 
lin has ended to our advantage—the 
advantage of freedom—I was serious- 
ly worried, at the end of November 
and the beginning of December, that 
the Soviets might think the West 
would allow itself to be squeezed out 
of Berlin without serious risk to them. 
This misunderstanding has been clari- 
fied, and the Soviet Government 
should know that it will bring on the 
most serious consequences if it pushes 
things to the limit. 

This clarification was necessary. It 
was also necessary for the West to 
decline to negotiate on the basis of a 
Soviet ultimatum. We have nothing 
against Berlin being discussed in con- 
nection with more comprehensive 
questions, such as being a part of the 
overall German problem which is in- 


while practical questions of access to Germany's capital should be discussed 


The Future of Berlin 


timately linked with the question of 
European security. We Berliners are 
not against negotiations, provided 
we approach them without illusions 
and as long as we do not—due to the 
often quoted and occasionally mis- 
interpreted “flexibility’—forget the 
need for sticking to principles, for 
maintaining unity and patience. 

There is some confusion connected 
with the Berlin question. Here and 
there Soviet terminology has been 
used without checking the words for 
their contents. 

The Soviet side, for example, com- 
plains that West Berlin is a field of 
subversive operations against the so- 
called “socialist camp.” I do not want 
to go into any details. But I know the 
Communists are the last to claim the 
right to pose as accuser and teacher. 

The Soviets and the East German 
Communists complain that large num- 
bers of refugees seek asylum in West 
Berlin. They come in daily by the 
hundreds. The great majority is flown 
out to West Germany. One can, in- 
deed, understand the Soviets’ worries, 
since two million people have fled the 
Soviet German Republic in the past 
ten years. Among them were, last 
year alone, 200 university professors, 
1,500 doctors and pharmacists, 3,000 
teachers. Almost 50 per cent of the 
refugees of 1958 were young people 
under 25 years of age. My suggestion 
would be that East German authorities 
should create such conditions that the 
people would not be compelled to en- 
gage in a permanent plebiscite by 
fleeing from the Soviet zone. 

I come now to the disturbing slo- 
gan of a “demilitarized” West Berlin. 





By now it is generally known what 
this means: Russian troops are to re- 
treat to the city limits, Western troops 
are to retreat at least to West Ger- 
many. And Berlin, empty of foreign 
troops, would then be surrounded 
only by Russian divisions. This is not 
demilitarization. This is elimination 
of a Western position, the position of 
freedom, justice and human dignity. 
If there is talk of the withdrawal of 
troops and of thinned-out zones, this 
kind of development cannot start with 
Berlin but must rather end with it. 

And now the other slogan: The 
“Free City.” We ought not forget the 
experiment with another “free city.” 
namely Danzig, which hardly contrib- 
uted to world peace. Conditions in 
Danzig were idyllic compared to what 
is intended for West Berlin. What 
good is all such talk if the people of 
West Berlin will not even be free to 
decide which currency and which 
legal system they want to have. This 
freedom, as well as self-determination 
in general, will be withheld from them 
so that West Berlin can be roasted 
on the open fire and then devoured. 
To this, we can only say “No!” 

During his visit to America, Soviet 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
declared there could be no discussion 
of a solution for Greater Berlin—in- 
cluding the Eastern sector. His com- 
ment was that East Berlin was the 
capital of East Germany, but that 
West Berlin did not even belong to 
the Federal Republic. This statement 
is an outrageous one, Mikoyan knows, 
of course, that Berlin is the capital 
of Germany and that West Berlin— 
in accordance with the will of the 
German people and the wording of 
the German Constitution—belongs to 
the Federal Republic. 

Only in consideration of the Four- 
Power agreements have the Western 
powers and the Federal Government 
not forced the issue. In this respect, 
I have always believed that an exces- 
sive caution has prevailed. Today it 
becomes evident that it was wrong 
not to integrate Berlin more solidly 
into the West German State without 
in any way diminishing the responsi- 


bility ot tne controlling powers with 
regard to Berlin as a whole. Indeed, 
I suggest that we examine very care- 
fully the consequences of this failure. 

I am not frightened by the re- 
proach made by Soviet propa- 
ganda that we tried to maintain an 
occupation regime. For I know how 
wrong a reproach this is. The United 
States and the two other Western 
powers are in Berlin not as occupying 
powers acting against the inhabitants, 
but as protective powers, and they are 
our friends. We are in the same boat, 
at least since the blockade. If it 
should be possible to get additional 
guarantees through the United Na- 
tions, it would only be welcomed by 
us. But we do not wish a sham solu- 
tion, not a camouflaged sham solu- 
tion either, where the result would be 
that the Stars and Stripes are lowered 
in Berlin while the Soviet star domi- 
nates the field around Berlin. 

No reasonable, no durable solution 
of the more comprehensive questions 
can be obtained if the solution would 
have to rely on a political and moral 
capitulation, on a defiance of the law, 
and a unilaterial change in the bal- 
ance of power in the Berlin question. 
The consequences would be disastrous 
not only for my Berlin compatriots 
but also for all of Germany, for 
Europe and for the world. 

This does not signify, however, 
that we would go down on our knees 
in the case of an interruption of the 
supply-convoys. Quite the opposite— 
we would still continue to work, rely- 
ing on the stockpile sufficient for 
many months which we have now at 
our disposal. But even if we would 
not have these reserves, we would 
not tolerate being crushed without 
resistance. We would resist with all 
the means in our power. The Soviets 
may have thought that Berlin is a 
soft spot. They are mistaken. On the 
other hand, we know that the part 
of Germany over which they rule is 
anything but a consolidated regime. 

It seems to me essential now, above 
all, to emphasize to the Soviets that 
access to Berlin is not an isolated 
problem, but only part of the problem 





of the right to Berlin and in Berlin, 
In other words, subjection of the 
Western powers to the contro! of the 
East German Communists cannot 
come into consideration because jt 
would not be justified; and each at. 
tack upon Berlin’s interzonal traffic 
can only be termed a serious risk 
which should be made clear to the 
Soviets. The clearer this is made, the 
better it will help to secure the peace, 

As far as Berlin’s access routes are 
concerned, official discussions over 
what should be done, in case this or 
that should happen, are in my opinion 
harmful. For the Soviet side, general 
declarations are sufficient. Among us, 
clear guide lines for the individual 
foreseeable possibilities are needed. 
From Berlin’s point of view. I can 
only declare with all emphasis that 
we need our free land connection wit) 
the outside world, 

When it comes to negotiating, one 
can make sensible proposals for Ber. 
lin. There are, for example, the Paris 
Four-Power agreements by the Coun: 
cil of Foreign Ministers in June 1949, 
after the blockade. These agreements 
talked about improving traffic condi- 
tions. One should investigate what 
has been done about them and what 
could be done further. 

One could also authorize the ad- 
ministrations of both parts of Berlin 
or both parts of Germany to presen! 
proposals on how a series of technical 
as well as practical questions couli 
be answered in the interest of the 
people. This would be closer to realit 
than most of the talk of a “confedera 
tion of both Germanys.” This tall 
often disregards the fact that the im 
portant political and security que 
tions cannot be decided on an inter 
German level, but on a higher inter 
national level only. 

Finally, I can tell you that peopl 
in Berlin particularly have not for 





gotten the disaster the Hitler regim 
brought upon the world. That is ¢ 
actly why we do not want anothe 
dictatorship. We certainly do not wat 
war, but we want freedom and we a! 
fighting for self-determination as 
basis for living together in peace. 
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By George F. Kennan 


ARMS CONTROL 
AND SOVIET AIMS 


UESTIONS of Arms Control. 

There are weighty and cogent 
reasons which militate generally 
against the success of any effort to 
bring about the reduction and control 
of armaments by formal international 
agreement, particularly multilateral 
agreement, and why history, though 
affording plenty of examples of ef- 
forts in this direction, records few 
successful ones, except where the 
weapons in question were obsolescent 
or particularly inhuman, or where 
the political incentive to military 
competition had already been re- 
moved. But beyond these general dif- 
ficulties, there are certain special 
inhibitions and fears which now 
burden the chances for any prog- 
ress toward arms control by agree- 
ment between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

In Russia, the chief difficulty lies 
in two phenomena, both deeply root- 
ed in Russian statesmanship of the 
Tsarist as well as the Soviet period: 
first, a passion for secrecy and an 
extreme, often unreasoned, fear of 
any foreign observation of life and 
conditions within the country; 
secondly, the habit of maintaining 
ground forces on a massive scale, ex- 
ceeding any visible requirement of 
external defense. 

The first of these phenomena com- 
plicates at every turn questions of 
inspection and enforcement of any 





George F. Kennan, former U.S. Am- 
bassador in Moscow, is now at the 
Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton. This article is based on 
his testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament. 
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conceivable agreements on arms con- 
trols; the second helps to produce 
so great a disparity in size between 
Soviet and Western ground estab- 
lishments that it becomes difficult to 
find any workable criteria for mutual 
reduction of such forces. About these 
conditions, we can do little now. 

There are, however, certain similar 
abnormal rigidities in our own posi- 
tion which also deserve attention. 
First, we have allowed military costs 
and administrative procedures to de- 
velop in such a way that it is difficult 
for us to maintain in peace-time 
anything more than a_ relatively 
small ground establishment. This 
means that we have little to offer, 
as a bargaining counter, in any nego- 
tiations looking to the reduction or 
limitation of ground forces. By main- 
taining too small a _ conventional 
force, in other words, we contribute 
to the disparity that complicates 
agreement, just as the Russians con- 
tribute to it by maintaining too large 
a one. 

Secondly, precisely because we 
have convinced ourselves that we 
could not compete in the develop- 
ment of conventional forces, we have 
allowed ourselves to become de- 
pendent, in our planning and calcula- 
tions, on atomic weapons, and have 
committed ourselves to the first use 
of such weapons in any serious mili- 
tary encounter, whether or not they 
are used against us. 

Aside from the fact that these 
weapons now have virtually suicidal 
implications, so that a war in which 
both sides used them would be a 
catastrophe in itself, this staking of 
our defense policy on atomic weapons 





has placed us in a position where we 
feel we could not accept abolition of 
the weapon even if our major ad- 
versaries, who have repeatedly in- 
vited us to join in its general aboli- 
tion, were to offer us the most ideal 
facilities for inspection as a means 
of assuring ourselves of their good 
faith in such a move. 

We are thus barred from progress 
in the control of conventional arma- 
ments by the extreme disparity in 
size between our conventional estab- 
lishment and theirs. And we are 
barred from going very far in the 
direction of reduction or limitation 
of atomic armaments by the fact that 
we would, as things stand today, feel 
ourselves dependent on the continued 
cultivation of such armaments and on 
their use in the event of war, even 
if our adversaries had dispensed with 
them entirely. 

These observations lead me to con- 
clude that the element in our own 
posture in matters of disarmament 
which requires most careful re- 
examination is the question of our 
own military costs and of the reasons 
why we are unable, for the amount 
we spend, to maintain a larger com- 
bat force, as distinct from overhead 
and supporting services. 

In the absence of the creation by 
this country of a much stronger con- 
ventional establishment, I see little 
chance of progress in negotiation for 
control of armaments, beyond the 
area of the testing of atomic weapons. 

The Relation of Arms Control to 
European Security. While there is 
extensive interaction between arma- 
ments and political issues in the de- 
velopment of international conflict, 
it is my view that it is the political 
issues which are basic; that arma- 
ments are more apt to be a function 
of political disagreement than vice 
versa; and that, accordingly, efforts 
to reduce tensions by seeking agree- 
ment on the reduction and control of 
armaments, while leaving the political 
issue unresolved, are not helpful. 

Nevertheless, I must point out that 
in the present instance, certain devel- 
opments, notably the decision to in- 





troduce atomic missiles ard tactical 
weapons into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization defenses on the 
European continent, the trend toward 
the extension of the atomic capability 
to other Western powers beside the 
U.S. and the United Kingdom, and, 
particularly, the organization and 
training of the West German armed 
forces in a manner which practically 
implies their use and possession of 
atomic weapons at a later date—all 
operate to heighten greatly Soviet 
about the unresolved 
German problem, and complicate the 
solution of that problem. If, there- 
fore, means could be found to alter 
this trend of Western policy, or at 
least to hold out the possibility of 
such alteration as a part of a suitable 
settlement of the German question 


nervousness 


and the problem of European se- 
curity, it would in my opinion have 
a useful political effect. 

Soviet Intentions. The concept of 
Soviet intentions which is common 
in this country and which underlies 
much of our public discussion ap- 
pears to assume that what we are 
faced with in Moscow is not only a 
single mind, but also a mind al- 
ready made up, committed, and not 
importantly to be influenced by what 
we may or may not do. I disagree 
with this view. I believe that Soviet 
policy is the product not of any 
single mind, but of many; that these 
are not always in agreement and that 
Soviet policy often represents a com- 
promise between them; that Soviet 
intentions change as the world situa- 
tion develops: and that our own ac- 
tions and attitudes are an important 
determinant of them. 

With these reservations I can say 
that I do not believe that the Soviet 
leaders want another major war, or 
that they would be likely to inaugu- 
rate one by surprise attack just be- 
cause they felt that they had a tempo- 
rary advantage in long-range striking 
power. There is only one contingency 
in which I believe that they would 
consider such an attack; and that is 
if a situation were to arise which 
caused them to feel that major war 


between themselves and the U.S. was 
both inevitable and imminent. In this 
case we should expect them to take 
any and all measures that might seem 
suitable to them, including the ex- 
ploitation of the element of surprise, 
in order to reduce to a minimum the 
dangers which such a major war 
could involve for them. I think, there- 
fore, that it ought to be a constant 
aim of our statesmanship to see that 
no such situation develops. 

It is my belief that the Soviet 
Government regretted the introduc- 
tion of atomic armaments into the 
world balance of power and was, un- 
til recently at least, sincere in the 
desire to see them abolished and 
eliminated from national armaments, 
although unwilling to provide ade- 
quate facilities for inspection. As So- 
viet military plans and dispositions 
become, under present conditions, in- 
creasingly centered around atomic 
rigidities also be 
created on the Soviet side which will 
be adverse to any elimination of 


weapons, will 


these weapons from national arse- 
nals; and this has no doubt already 
happened to some extent. 

Nevertheless, it is my belief that 
the Soviet Government would still 
prefer, on balance, to see these weap- 
ons eliminated from the scene. The 
cost of their cultivation represents a 
heavier burden on the Soviet econ- 
omy than is commonly supposed in 
this country; and the Soviet leaders 
would see no reason to be inordinate- 
ly discouraged about their prospects 
for successful competition, political 
and military, even in a world which 
would not include atomic armaments. 

In any negotiations looking to the 
elimination of atomic weapons, the 
Soviet leaders would not be likely to 
grant us inspection facilities that 
would give us complete protection 
against clandestine violations of the 
agreement on their side. On the 
other hand, I do not feel that this 
means that there might not be agree- 
ments on this subject that would be 
acceptable to both parties. 

In the long run, the reliability of 
agreements on the control of arma- 





ments will always depend primarily 
on the political and psychological 
climate in which they operate. The 
best security we can have against 
violation will be not the inspection 
provisions themselves, which can 
never be wholly foolproof, but the 
absence of incentive to violation. 

The first and immediate concern 
of the Soviet Government with re- 
spect to Germany is to bring about an 
alteration, in their favor, of the situa- 
tion of Berlin. The Soviet leaders feel 
that the present situation there has 
become a serious obstacle to the con- 
solidation of their political position 
in Eastern Europe, and in some ways 
a threat to their political security. 
They consider that they have it in 
their power to make the Western 
position in that city an awkward one 
if the Western powers decline to 
agree to a new status for Berlin 
which would render the city less of 
a thorn in the Communist side. I do 
not think the Soviet leaders want 
war over Berlin; but they are pre- 
pared in this instance, for reasons not 
fully apparent, to play particularly 
close to the edge. They have com- 
mitted themselves extensively; and 
it would not be wise for the West to 
take the matter too lightly. 

With regard to the more long-term 
problem of Germany in general, the 
main Soviet concern is to assure: 

1. That the Eastern zone is not 
swallowed up by the German Federal 
Republic in so drastic and violent a 
way as to constitute a major blow to 
Communist and Soviet prestige: that 
in any possible German settlement 
the East German Communist leaders 
should have a voice; and that, if pos- 
sible, some of the social and eco- 
nomic changes introduced by the 
Communists in East Berlin should be 
retained in any such settlement: 

2. That atomic armaments should 
not be introduced into the defenses of 
Western Germany; and 

3. That the armed forces of West- 
ern Germany, or of a possible united 
Germany, should not be allied with, 
and should not constitute an exten- 
sion of, the U.S. armed forces. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


HEN I LOOKED at the mag- 
pd likenesses of four of 
our great men sculptured on the 
shoulder of Mount Rushmore, in 
Colorado, it suddenly occurred to 
me that there was something wrong. 
There should have been but two 
figures there, those of George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. Once 
Thomas Jefferson and Theodore 
Roosevelt had been added, there was 
no reason for neglecting half-a- 
dozen more. 

Most countries have one or two 
heroes half lost in the mists of dis- 
tance and greatness. These heroes 
are not merely men of mighty deeds. 
In some measure, they symbolize the 
national characters. This suggests the 
function of such great men. First, 
over the centuries they are selected 
by some sort of public concord. And 
once national mythology has imbued 
them with the proper qualities, they 
serve to define and solidify the na- 
tional character itself. 

For a young nation, we have been 
fortunate in this regard. Washington, 
the military leader of our revolution- 
ary movement, became a world hero 
in practically no time at all. Lincoln, 
as the symbol of liberation, was soon 
quoted far and wide as the repre- 
sentative of the common man. And 
Americans in the course of time unit- 
ed the two heroes in a sort of mystic 
symbolism. They represent two 
aspects of greatness, the active and 
the emotional, the administrative 
and the expressive. The birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln come close 
together. During the ten days of 
celebration, our thoughts are centered 
on the qualities of our heroes. 
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When Carl Sandburg stood before 
the two houses of Congress on Lin- 
coln’s birthday and spoke of the 
man who was both steel and velvet, 
he was making a fine contribution 
to the definition of our ideal. Many 
good thinkers and fine writers have 
devoted themselves to plumbing the 
depths of Honest Abe’s mind and 
heart. He died a martyr’s death be- 
fore he had had an opportunity to 
face the tough and confused world 
which the war had left behind. No 
man can tell what the bitter and 
mean struggles of that world would 
have done to the nation’s picture of 
the liberating hero. 

Our other hero, Washington, was 
both more fortunate and more un- 
fortunate. His life had a happier be- 
ginning. He was an 18th-century 
British gentleman. Very soon he had 
wealth, station and influence. His 
achievements during the war were be- 
yond praise. His courage, steadfast- 
ness and resourcefulness made the 
difference between victory and de- 
feat. It is quite likely that without 
him as commander-in-chief the colo- 
nists would have been beaten. 

But Washington was not assassi- 
nated. He returned, as he wished, to 
his secure and successful life at 
Mount Vernon. And when he was 
called to be the first President of the 
poor and troubled nation, he faced 
all the difficulties of that uncertain 
time with his untroubled faith in him- 
self and in the able and faithful men 
who surrounded him. Without ex- 
perience, without national unity, he 
faced an inimical world. But he 
knew that he would succeed and he 
did succeed. His is a success story. 


By William E. Bohn 


The Use of 


National Heroes 


Washington, and the men about him, 
stood up to their trials so manfully 
that the public of their day and the 
millions who have come after have 
hardly realized the toughness of the 
trials faced and overcome. 

Lincoln has fired the minds of 
poets. No other politician has in- 
spired so much really good poetry. 
In contrast, Washington has called 
forth nothing more than the most 
conventional sort of oratory. Carl 
Sandburg’s extended work on Lin- 
coln is an unbroken hymn of praise. 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s six vol- 
umes on Washington are filled with 
endless petty details. We learn all 
about his carbuncles, but get hardly 
a word about what went on behind 
that calm and impressive front. The 
real biography of our first great 
hero remains to be written. 

One important quality the two 
great men had in common. It is an 
important characteristic—especially 
in presidents, an office that has 
developed into a center of enormous 
power. Washington and Lincoln were 
not afraid of power, and when it 
came to them, exercised it with dis- 
cretion, restraint and full sense of 
responsibility. But they dared to 
make full use of it even in the face 
of criticism and opposition. 

They consulted faithfully and 
carefully their cabinet members, but 
when all of the discussing had been 
done, when the chips were down and 
the time of decision had come, each 
of them would make up his own mind. 
And when his decision had been an- 
nounced, he would stick to it. 

The other day Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt was speaking of possible Demo- 
cratic candidates for the presidency 
—and she remarked tentatively that 
one man whom she mentioned “had 
the spark.” I suppose she meant that 
he has the spark of imagination, of 
manhood, of courage. The best way 
to find definition for such words is 
to measure our new, young men 
against the towering height of our 
historic heroes. And perhaps the 
greatest service performed by our 
heroes is thus to act as standards. 





By Reinhold Niebuhr 





THE 


IMAGE 
OF 
AMERICA 


An analysis of the significance of 
Abraham Lincoln's supremacy 


in the pantheon of our national idols 





VERY nation must use its national heroes as symbols 
a of what it considers the essence of its national 
existence, as icons of its meaning as a nation. The 
150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth gives 
us a good opportunity to study the significance of Lin. 
coln’s supremacy in the pantheon of our national idols, 
Lincoln has undoubtedly displaced George Washington 
as the first symbol of American self-awareness. Washing. 
ton is still the Father of our country. No one doubts his 
immense contribution to the new nation, both as its 
commander in the revolutionary field of battle and as 
its first President. But Washington was, after all, a 
very rich English country gentleman, transplanted to 
Virginia. 

All the important founding fathers were either Virginia 
gentlemen or Massachusetts patricians, with the excep- 
tion of that New York upstart, Alexander Hamilton. 
They might make mighty contributions to the political 
orientation of the nation, and prompt later historians 
to speculate on what caused the burst of so much political 
intelligence in one single era of our national life. But 
none of them could become heroes for the mature 
nation. Their personalities were not adequate symbols 
for the developing democracy. Besides Washington, only 
Thomas Jefferson entered permanently into the pantheon 
of the national heroes. Though, like Washington, a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, he was the proponent of a political 
philosophy of democratic liberalism, which the nation 
made its own. He exhibited all the virtues of that phi- 
losophy, and at least one of its weaknesses: a touch of 
sentimentality, a failure to measure the depth of the 
problem which a democratic community would have 
to face. 

Until the advent of Lincoln, however, it was Andrew 
Jackson, rather than Jefferson, who vividly symbolized 
the living democracy of the nation, in which the ethos 
of the frontier contributed more than the pure political 
philosophy of Jefferson. The real national hero must 
not only be a man of thought but a man of action, pre- 
ferably a military hero, or a political leader in an era 
of military crisis. 

But Lincoln not only displaced Jackson as the most 
vivid symbol of the meaning of our national existence. 
He achieved supremacy over all the other heroes in 
the national pantheon. 

We can learn much about both Lincoln and our 
nation if we inquire into the reasons for this supremacy. 
The most obvious reason was that he was our President 
in time of our greatest crisis and the author of our 
rebirth as a nation; that is, as a nation which had not 
only fought a tragic civil war to its triumphant con- 
clusion, but had settled with “blood and iron” the un- 
answered question about the covenant which made us a 
nation. That question was whether we were really an 
integral nation or only a federation of states. The fact 
that the question was not conclusively answered in the 
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Constitution is attested by the prior loyalty which a high- 
minded Virginian, who hated slavery, gave to his state 
rather than the nation: a man by the name of Robert E. 
Lee. 

Thus Lincoln was the potent symbol of the united 
sation, conscious of its integral nationhood. It is signifi- 
cant that in his scale of values he placed first the preserva- 
tion of the unity of the nation. “My primary purpose,” 
he declared, “is to save the Union.” Thereby he of- 
fended all or most of the abolitionists, who thought that 
the primary purpose of any decent statesman should be 
the abolition of slavery. The fact that Lincoln proved 
that the union could not be saved without emancipating 
the slaves, which incidentally he did by proclamation 
and as a war measure, made him “the Great Emanci- 
pator” and constitutes the second reason for his hold on 
the imagination of the nation. Perhaps the fact that his 
swale of values was not that of a pure idealist but of 
a practical statesman, gave him an added appeal to the 
imagination of the “common man” who is a little uneasy 
with pure idealists. 

I have a vivid memory of a debate which I had years 
ago with a pure idealist, who had accused me of “moral 
bankruptcy” because of my belief in a pragmatic ap- 
proach to the tangled issues of the political order. I 
fnally said to him: “We could express the difference 
between our viewpoints if I confessed thai my national 
hero is Lincoln, while yours is William Lloyd Garrison 
who was, in my opinion, a self-righteous prig.” “Lincoln,” 
exclaimed my idealistic friend and enemy. “That cheap 
politician, that vulgar compromiser!” But the “man in 
the street” is not a sufficiently pure idealist to share this 
low estimate of Lincoln. 

The third reason for Lincoln’s hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the nation is his lowly origin. His birth in a 
log cabin was, as if designed, to give the nation a 





symbol of the freedom of opportunity, which it regarded 
as its greatest political virtue. Jefferson had indeed 
proclaimed this liberty and equality. But Lincoln in- 
carnated it. The theme of “Log cabin to White House” 
did become a kind of vulgarized legend of our political 
life, and prompted many a politician to ascribe more 
lowly origins to his family than history warranted. But 
the corruption of a theme does not destroy the original 
virtue of the historic symbol. Lincoln incarnated more 
perfectly than any of the founding fathers the social 
mobility which the nation regarded as its peculiar virtue, 
in contrast to what it conceived to be the caste-ridden 
nations of Europe. It might be mentioned in passing 
that this sense of a peculiar virtue so obsessed the 
nation subsequently that we were unable to appreciate 
the democratic achievements of the Western European 
nations from whom we had derived our culture, and 
who would remain our allies in a common culture. 

The fourth reason why Lincoln has first place in 
our national pantheon was his tragic death at the hands 
of a fanatic assassin. Lincoln’s death added nothing to 
his achievements as a statesman or to his stature as a 
man. But it added much to his vividness as a national 
symbol. This fact reveals, not an American, but a human 
quality. All men strive rather desperately for success, 
but they have a residual capacity for admiring a life 
which ends in glorious catastrophe; hence the long his- 
tory of heroes and martyrs who have appealed to the 
conscience and imagination of men, who were probably 
intent upon escaping catastrophe in their own lives. 
Lincoln’s death crowned, and made more vivid, the 
brooding mood of tragedy in his life. 

But to speak of the mood of tragedy in Lincoln’s life 
refutes the previous statement that his death added 
nothing to his stature. For Lincoln’s life was the kind 
which would most fittingly be crowned by a tragic 





LINCOLN, NEHRU AND DULLES: A PROPER RESERVE VS. NEUTRALIST SUPERIORITY OR RIGHTEOUSNESS 
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death. That mood was unique among the statesmen of 
recent history. Political leaders are usually self-righteous, 
whether they espouse a party or a national cause. Lincoln 
was unique in looking at the drama, in which he was 
involved as a partisan, from another dimension, which 
mitigated the partisan fury. He had a sense of historical 
destiny, which transcended the intent of the participants 
in the historical drama. “Both sides,” he declared, “pray 
to the same God and read the same Bible; the prayers 
of both cannot be answered. The prayers of neither will 
be answered just as they intended.” 

This was said by a man who fought the Civil War 
to its bitter end, and was the commander-in-chief of 
one partisan group. His religious reservation did not 
prevent him from expressing an unambiguous condemna- 
tion of slavery. “It may seem strange,” he said, “that 
men should ask the assistance of a just God in wringing 
their bread from other men’s toil.” But he immediately 
added: “But let us judge not that we be not judged.” 

This ability to see the struggle in which he was in- 
volved in another dimension, which transcended the 
struggle, gave him the resource of non-fanatic charity, 
expressed in the words: “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, let us strive to finish the work we 
are in,” in his famous Second Inaugural Address. In- 
cidentally, his tragic death removed from the scene the 
one man who might have saved the nation from the 
vindictive fury which informed the politics of Recon- 
struction days, and corrupted the spirit of both North 
and South more than the emotions of the War itself. 

Linceln’s spirit was in striking contrast not only 
to the partisan attitudes of the War itself but to those 
that preceded the War. For there can be no doubt that 
the self-righteousness of the New England abolitionists, 
particularly in dealing with the collective evil of slavery 
as if it were a proof of individual moral turpitude, did 
much to erase the uneasy conscience of the South about 
slavery and to counter moral accusation with moral 
complacency. It is worth noting this aspect of Lincoln’s 
spiritual genius in an era in which we are fighting the 
last rear-guard action of the Civil War on the school 
integration question. We might also learn from Lincoln 
in the larger question of resisting Communist despotism 
on the one hand, and learning on the other hand that we 
must share the world with Communism for decades to 
come—the alternative being mutual annihilation. 





BRIEF NOTE ON FREEDOM 


“Let freedom ring,” we say 
But often use the tone 

We use when we are busy 
And hear the telephone. 


—Richard Armour 








Lincoln’s combination of politico-moral rigor with 
religio-moral perspective was superior to that of most 
modern democratic statesmen of Western history. One 
need mention in contrast such diverse figures as Oliver 
Cromwell, William Gladstone and Woodrow Wilson, each 
of whom has his own characteristic form of “cant” or 
moral self-righteousness. It was also superior to the 
attitudes of both the political and religious leaders of 
his day, or of our day. Stephen Vincent Benét in his 
memorable Civil War epic poem, John Brown’s Body, 
has Lincoln make this observation of the political and 
religious leaders of his day: 

“They talk to me about God’s will. They come to me 
in righteous deputations and platoons. The will of God 
is the will of Senator this and Senator that. It is the will 
of the Chicago churches. It would seem strange that God 
has revealed His will for me to them, since I am so 
anxious to know His will.” 

Lincoln, in short, had a proper reserve about the 
ultimate good which transcended the good that every 
man and nation pursued, and which is always a com- 
pound of interest and ideals. The religious and _ political 
leaders of our day continue to prove the superiority of 
Lincoln in solving this ultimate problem of the spirit. 
Either they try to prove their moral superiority by crying 
“A plague on both their houses!,” a gambit of neutralism 
favored by such diverse figures as Prime Minister Nehru 
of India and that eminent continental theologian, Karl 
Barth; or they are intent, like John Foster Dulles, to 
prove that we are in the hosts of righteousness, intent 
on abolishing “force” from politics, and that we would 
succeed but for the wicked Communists. (See Dulles’ 
fantastic address to the American Bar Association. ) 

The debate between the pious and the unbelievers, 
each accusing the other of being fanatics, becomes more 
and more boring. The secular humanists have the long 
history of religious fanaticism to prove their point. The 
pious have the short, but equally vivid, history of secular 
fanaticism, running: from Jacobin to Communist fanati- 
cism, to prove their point. Actually, it is a general human 
inclination to seek an arch of a scheme of values 
transcending the competition of interest in history, and 
then promptly to claim a special affinity with the ultimate 
value. Only a few men like Lincoln were able to solve 
this problem. 

One final reason must be given for Lincoln’s supremacy 
as a national hero and symbol: his eloquence. The two 
most outstanding statesmen of the Anglo-Saxon world 
were the American commoner, Lincoln, in the 19th 
century, and the English aristocrat, Winston Churchill 
in the 20th century. There were many reasons for the 
eminent positions of these diversely endowed heroes of 
their nations; but they had one thing in common: at 
eloquence expressed in simple and austere words, which 
gave wings of art to the noblest emotions of common 
men. 
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Traveler's Notebook=I 





Visit to Poland 


E CIRCLED from Amsterdam 
= through Denmark to 
avoid the forbidden territory of East 
Germany, and my spirits were im- 
proved by a large whisky. We came 
low into Warsaw over villages which, 
as in French Canada, string out end- 
lessly along the roads making a con- 
tinuous line of houses. Behind each 
dwelling is a ribbon of land a mile 
or so long and little wider than the 
house. It is a convivial but inefficient 
design. 

The Warsaw airport is a shabby 
and dreary place even on a spring 
day. The buildings are of temporary 
one-story construction and resemble 
those of a war-time air base. Warsaw, 
the planners notwithstanding, suffers 
from a bad case of urban sprawl— 
the sprawl in this case taking the 
form of large blocks of apartments 
which stand around seemingly at 
random. The best are ungainly and 
the worst are ugly, and the ugliness 
is heightened by the building ma- 
terial which is poor or reconditioned 
brick. As one gets closer to town the 
war damage becomes evident; in 
large areas it is still oppressive. One 
passes through the part of the city 
from which the Germans evacuated 
all of the population in the closing 
days of the occupation. 

I am lodged at the Grand Hotel 
Orbis—Orbis is the official tourist 
agency—which, like everything else 
in Warsaw, is still being completed. 
The rooms are small but adequate 
and are furnished in Sears-Grand 
Rapids, Someone supplied me with 
four nice tulips. Since state property 
is involved, there is an inventory of 
all the artifacts tacked on the cup- 
board door. 
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By John Kenneth Galbraith 


I had breakfast in the new hotel 
dining-room. It was a pleasant al- 
though vaguely conventional, slightly 
too-cushioned room. It was full of 
people talking in whispers or low 
voices in a rather conspiratorial way. 
Behind me were three sinister-look- 
ing men who were whispering in 
English. Presently I heard one of 
them say, “He has real courage. He 
wouldn’t hesitate to get fired to help 
us.” I decided to listen. But eventu- 
ally I discovered that they were dis- 
cussing the chances of chiropractors 
getting recognition from the regular 
medical practitioners in Cleveland. 

There is not much traffic on the 
streets, although the city has a lively 
aspect. A few of the women are smart 
in appearance; many more are good- 
looking. But most of the women and 
all of the men are a trifle shabby. 
One senses that respectability re- 
quires a good deal of effort and im- 
provisation. The shops are austere 
by Western standards, although I 
saw some interesting bookstores, and 
one department store had a large and 
lethal-looking inventory of red motor- 
cycles. A solitary pushcart peddler 
was selling two grades of apples, both 
rather under-privileged, at 10 zloty 
and 14 zloty a kilo (2 pounds). At 
the tourist rate the zloty is about four 
cents. 

On the way, I noticed an old wo- 
man with a broom of sticks sweeping 





This is the first article in a three- 
part series by John Kenneth Gal- 
braith on his recent trip to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. A fuller account of 
his impressions has been published 
as a book, Journey to Poland and 
Yugoslavia, by Harvard Univ. Press. 





the streets. For many years I have 
been reading about these women and, 
at long last, I felt that I had made 
spiritual contact with the Slavic 
world. I also reflected that having old 
women sweep the streets is greatly 
inferior to our system of not sweep- 
ing them at all. 

At 3 P.M. I called by appointment 
on an old acquaintance who is now 
a high official in the Planning Min- 
istry. He seemed pleased with the 
rather technical economic volume— 
Dorfman, Samuelson and Solow on 
Linear Programming—that I brought 
him, and for a while we conversed 
amicably enough. He is working on 
long-range planning problems—prob- 
lems beyond the present plan—and 
told me that in his view the rate 
of investment is limited not by the 
supply of savings but by the amount 
of investment, and in particular of 
construction, that can be adminis- 
tered at any time. 

This capacity to administer invest- 
ment is the ultimate bottleneck. I 
pressed him as to whether it was one 
which investment itself—i.e., in su- 
pervisory personnel—could _ break. 
He expressed doubts. Nor did he 
think decentralization was a remedy. 
The latter, he argued, was largely a 
function of the supply of resources. 
The easier the supply the more one 
can decentralize administration and 
risk waste. The fewer the resources, 
the greater the need to control by 
centralized administration. He point- 
ed, as an example, to the centraliza- 
tion of authority over resources 
which wartime scarcities forced upon 
the United States. He told me that 
the present objective is to bring living 
standards in Poland up to the level 
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of such Western European countries 
as Holland or Denmark by 1970. 
This is a formidable goal. 


a to lunch with diplomatic 
and journalist friends. Very 
pleasant, and we talked about every- 
one’s favorite subject, namely Po- 
land, until mid-afternoon. These are 
days of great delicacy in the Polish 
position, with the Government at- 
tempting to walk a thin line which 
avoids Titoist heresy on the one hand 
and keeps an open window westward 
on the other. The press has been 
severely limited in recent weeks. The 
universities remain relatively free (a 
matter of some immediate personal 
interest), and the secret police have 
been reactivated following their sup- 
pression or restriction in 1956. The 
Church also remains relatively un- 
troubled. All makes for endlessly in- 
teresting discussion. 

However, I am always a trifle un- 
easy about such conversation. It is 
excessively preoccupied with the 
meaning of the mood and events of 
the moment—with things that will be 
forgotten a month hence. And in this 
discussion of tactics the questions 
of strategy, of the larger framework, 
are invariably ignored. We watch to 
see who is out of step. We never see 
where the troops are marching. 

Today was fascinating. At 9:30 
A. M. I departed Warsaw to Lowicz, 
some 50 miles to the west. I had as 
guides two agricultural experts, one 
a merry stump of a man with an 
enormous moustache and a plausible 
resemblance to Captain Kidd. A 
young member of the university came 
along as a translator. My piratical 
friend told me how, over peasant 
resistance, he had introduced fer- 
tilizer in the highly conservative vil- 
lages where he had worked. At night 
he spread fertilizer on the growing 
fields in the form of a cross. When 
the priest was unable to explain the 
miracle, he stepped in. He asked me 
if 1 were a Catholic, and when I told 
him that I was not he went on to 
observe that Polish peasants were 
perversely willing to spend more 
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money on their salvation in the next 
world than in this. We paid a visit 
to the house of one of the villagers 
and the nephews joined us. 

My questions frequently provoked 
long debates over answers, but it 
was a merry party. They asked me 
the size of the farm on which I was 
born. When I told them 150 acres, 
they said, “Oh, you were indeed 
kulaks.” When I slowed down on the 
cake and sausages, my host said, 
“You must fulfill your plan.” 

On the way home we were stopped 
for speeding, and it also developed 
that our car did not have the required 
first-aid kit. But the driver told the 
policeman that he had an “Ameri- 
can professor” aboard. The cop put 
his head in the window, looked me 
over. and then waved us on. A wise 
system of law enforcement. 

Tonight I had dinner with H. L., 
a New York banker, C. H., a pro- 
fessor of economics, and D. C., a 
Washington correspondent. We talked 
as usual about the Polish economy. 
The feeling of Americans about so- 
cialism seems to me quite a lot like 
that toward sex. There is a deep 
fascination, a desire to look, and if 
possible to touch, but no desire to 
become involved. 

This morning I gave my first lec- 
ture. It was not a resounding suc- 
cess. The audience at the outset con- 
of faculty members. 
After I was well started a number of 
students came rushing in as though 
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in answer to a riot call. I cannot per- 
suade myself that the lecture was 
widely understood. I am glad that I 
did not have to listen to it in Polish. 

After the lecture I fell into con- 
versation with a young teacher who 
took part in the Bor uprising and 
who was seriously wounded fighting 
just outside the building where he 
now teaches. (The university is on 
the banks of the Vistula and was one 
of the focal points of the conflict.) 
Although he is anything but pro- 
Russian, he was not critical of the 
Russians for failing to intervene. He 
thought they recognized that the up- 
rising was designed to anticipate 





them and was in degree directed 
against them. Therefore, they had a 
right to keep their hands off. By con- 
trast, he was critical of what he 
characterized as the romantic strate- 
gic concepts of the London Poles who 
believed that such a seizure of power 
would give them a position of 
strength against the Russians. He 
thought the Czechs had been wiser. 
“They postponed their revolt until 
the right time: the only damage in 
Prague was to one mirror and two 
glass doors.” 


Me I reflected on the drab- 
ness of life. One gets the im- 
pression that people put on a very 
brave front, but only as the result of 
infinite effort. I looked into a toy 
shop which had the worst trinkets 
imaginable at very high prices. There 
was a long queue before what [ took 
to be a liquor shop, although I am 
not sure. There are quite a few 
soldiers, mostly officers, on the streets, 
but they are not very noticeable, for 
many of the civilians wear a green- 
khaki coat that has the appearance 
of a uniform. This may be the prob- 
lem of socialism. Planners can pro- 
vide for everything but color, and 
they cannot allow for that because 
so much of it is associated with idiocy 
great and small. In any case, the 
people of Poland have more liberty 
than variety. 

In the late afternoon I had a visit 
from a Polish novelist. He was 
anxious to know how and by whom 
I had been invited to Poland. Finally 
he blurted out: “Surely you are not 
a Marxist, are you?” I told him I 
wasn't but that I might be distin- 
guished from some non-Marxists by 
a realization that Poland had certain 
problems of location to live with. 
He nodded. 

Tonight I went to an interesting 
dinner party at the British Embassy. 
We had a long talk about events since 
1956. The Ambassador has good 
analytical sense and gave an able 
interpretation of events. I asked him 
about an alternative hypothesis. 
namely, that the Polish Government 
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WARSAW STREET SCENE: ‘PEOPLE PUT ON A BRAVE SHOW BUT PLANNERS DO NOT PROVIDE FOR COLOR’ 


is making the right sounds on foreign 
policy while using its autonomy to 
get ahead with needed changes on the 
economic front. He thought this at 
least possible. 

The Ambassador pointed out that 
Poland was the only Eastern bloc 
country where all questions—in- 
cluding questions of Party strategy— 
can be freely discussed with members 
of the Communist party. This makes 
Poland the most interesting of all 
these countries. While the Ambas- 
sador is good, at least one member 
of his staff is a primitive idiot. No 
American abroad is ever quite so 
bad as the British imperial strategist 
whose views are derived in equal 
parts from Kipling, Kitchener and 
Johnny Walker. 

At six we went together to the 
Palais Jean Casimir at the university, 
to a reception given by the rector. 
I saw a great many people that I 
knew—it is amazing how quickly 
one’s acquaintance widens in a city 
of this size. Dinner at the Bristol, 
and the party continued until mid- 
night. We ranged over the problems 
of the United States, West Germany 
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and Polish economies. One of the 
Polish economists asked me how I 
would run a country like Poland 
within a broadly socialist framework. 
I replied that I would keep agricul- 
ture private since both capitalist and 
socialist experience showed the dif- 
ficulty of applying socialism to this 
sector. (I hoped this might be con- 
sidered consistent with a “broadly 
socialist framework.”) For large 
enterprises I suggested that the criti- 
cal question was managerial auton- 
omy and not ownership. The prob- 
lem is to accord them the requisite 
independence of decision and in a 
context where the incentives favor 
socially desirable decisions. This does 
not exclude planning of investment 
aggregates—the amount to go to steel 
as compared with, say, cement. 
Trade and small business, I sug- 
gested, should be the grounds for 
debate. However, I added that I had 
difficulty seeing the rationale for 
public ownership in this area. Few 
get rich; the market incentives ob- 
viously make people work hard. And 
if agriculture must be private, the 
acquisitive mentality, which will cer- 


tainly exist in the case of trade, will 
not be unique. 

My friend was much interested. 
He said he thought Poland was 
moving toward some such formula. 
He added, “Certainly if I am ever 
the adviser to a socialist America, } 
will not urge public ownership for 
handicrafts or small trade.” But he 
concluded by saying—as everyone 
else does—that something must first 
be done to get price and wage rela- 
tives straightened out. If prices and 
costs are out of line autonomy, 
whether of small enterprises or large, 
leads to the wrong decisions. 

I asked why the workers’ state 
treated the peasants well and the 
workers less well—a fact often men- 
tioned in conversation and_ clearly 
shown by the statistics. He replied 
that this was “Marxism 
modated to practical necessity.” The 
peasants occupy the position of 
strategic power in a country heavily 
dependent on their willingness to 
produce efficiently. 

Stalinism in Poland is referred to 
as “the terrible past which may well 


accom- 


lie before us.” 
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By Denis Healey 


Is Soviet Policy 
More Flexible? 


Party Congress ‘confirms impression that present Soviet 


leadership is far less dogmatic’ than previous regimes 


LonDoN 
T HE MOST striking thing about the 
21st Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party was that nothing really 
striking happened. There were no 
changes of doctrine, no policy shifts, 
no new personalities in the leader- 
ship. It was in fact a routine Con- 
gress. But the tone and content of 
the keynote speeches make it possible 
for the West to draw a clearer pic- 
ture of the attitude with which the 
Soviet leaders approach world prob- 
lems. They also provide indispensa- 
ble background information for the 
next bout of negotiation over Ger- 
many and security in Europe. 

The concept of competition he- 
tween the so-called Socialist and capi- 
talist camps still dominates all Soviet 
thinking. Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev is now certain that Russia can 
win this competition by peaceful 
means. He insisted that events over 
the last three years had justified the 
fundamental change in doctrine which 
he introduced at the 20th Congress. 
War between the two camps is no 
longer fatalistically inevitable. “Ful- 
fillment of the economic plans of the 
Soviet Union and of all the Socialist 
countries of Europe and Asia would 
result in a real possibility of elimi- 
nating war as a means of solving in- 
ternational issues... . 
the universal triumph of Socialism, 
with capitalism still existing in part 
of the world.” 

The key to success is the fulfil- 
ment of Russia’s new Seven-Year 


even before 
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Plan, It is interesting to note that 
the targets for this plan are presented 
to the Russians themselves, not only 
as percentages of present Soviet out- 
put but also as percentages of pres- 
ent and future American output. 
Khrushchev admitted that the volume 
of present Soviet industrial output 
was about half the American volume, 
and that U.S. industrial output per 
person was more than double that of 
the USSR. But he claimed that by 
1965 the Soviet Union will have sur- 
passed the U.S. for physical output 
in some key products and will have 
drawn near to America’s present level 
of output in others. “It will probably 
take another five years,” he added 
“to catch up with and surpass the 
U.S. in per capita industrial output.” 

This impressive target actually as- 
sumes a lower rate of growth—8.6 
per cent per year—than the Soviet 
economy has achieved in the last 12 
years. This is due to the planned in- 
troduction of a shorter working day 
and a shorter working week, and an 
expansion in the output of consumer 
goods and social services. But the 
basis of the plan, as of earlier plans, 
is a much higher rate of capital in- 
vestment than in any of the Western 
countries, combined with the ‘most im- 
pressive educational program in the 
world. Khrushchev claimed _ that, 
“the number of students at Soviet 
higher educational establishments 
was approximately four times greater 
than in Britain, France, West Ger- 
many and Italy combined. Three 





times as many engineers gra«uated 
from Soviet higher schools as zradu- 
ated in the United States.” 

There can be no doubt that Khrush- 
chev’s confidence in Russia’s ability 
to meet targets of this order is genu- 
ine—and justified. Unless the West 
can improve its current economic 
prospects, the impact of Soviet success 
on world politics is likely to be tre- 
mendous. It is sobering to reflect 
that Russia’s present influence and 
achievement depends on a gross na- 
tional product only half that of the 
US. 

In earlier Soviet doctrine, belief in 
the inevitability of war between the 
camps was based on the assumption 
that the capitalist camp would fight 
to the death rather than be worsted 
in purely peaceful competition. There 
was no sign of this assumption in the 
speeches at the Congress. On the one 
hand, Khrushchev and Marshal 
Rodion Malinovsky expressed confi- 
dence that Russia’s new interconti- 
nental striking power would be sufh- 
cient to deter an all-out American at- 
tack. But much more interesting was 
the long speech by Soviet Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mikoyan, as refreshing 
in its style as in its content, in which 
he reported on his visit to the U.S. 
Mikoyan went to great lengths to de- 
stroy the conventional Communist 
stereotype of the United States—and 
particularly of the Wall Street capi- 
talist—emphasizing again and again 
that the American people, including 
the businessmen and bankers, wanted 
to end the cold war. And even his at- 
tacks on individuals like Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Vice 
President Richard Nixon and former 
President Harry Truman did not go 
so far as to say that they wanted 
world war. 

The danger of war was seen, not 
in all-out attack by the U.S. but in 
local aggression by one of America’s 
allies. Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, Malinovsky and Khrushchev 
himself spent a good deal of time in 
arguing that limited war was impos- 
sible and that America must not 
imagine that it could escape the con- 
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sequences of a local aggression. But 
real emotion was detectable only in 
the references to the possibility that 
West Germany might be armed with 
atomic weapons. Gromyko in particu- 
lar spent most of his speech in at- 
tacking Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s Government. He denied that 
Russia was frightened of German 
atomic arms, as such: “The former 
Nazi generals and officers—and inci- 
dentally [Foreign Minister Franz 
Josef] Strauss, who barely got away 
from Stalingrad with his skin, is one 
of them—should have drawn certain 
lessons.” But he claimed that the 
atomic armament of Germany was in- 
compatible with peace in Europe. 

Still, Khrushchev and Mikoyan 
went to some lengths to deny that 
their recent note on Berlin constituted 
an ultimatum. Their speeches at the 
Congress will make it possible for 
them to delay the handover of occu- 
pation rights to the East Germans 
without loss of face if they feel this 
desirable. Their position on Berlin 
can be summed up as follows: The 
West must choose whether to accept 
the present status quo in Central 
Europe as permanent, in which case 
some way must be found to eliminate 
the dangerous anomaly of West Ber- 
lin; or the West must negotiate a 
peaceful change in the status quo, in 
which case it must be prepared to 
offer concessions reciprocal to any 
it demands of the Soviet Union. It 
is a reasonable position, and it looks 
as if Russia has at last succeeded in 
getting the West to recognize that a 
choice along these lines must now be 
made—though very few other West- 
ern opponents of disengagement have 
yet had the courage to recommend, 
as did the distinguished British ana- 
lyst G. F. Hudson, in THE New 
Leaver (“The Berlin Ultimatum,” 
January 19), that the status quo 
should be confirmed by evacuating 
the whole population of West Berlin 
to Western Germany! 

On the major economic and inter- 
national problems, the Congress re- 
flected immense self-confidence. But 
there were several signs of anxiety 
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about a whole complex of political 
problems connected with the role of 
Communist ideology as a unifying 
factor inside the Soviet Union itself, 
and between Russia and the other 
Communist states. Several speakers 
showed concern about the doctrinal 
fidelity of Soviet youth. There were 
attacks not only on revisionism, still 
the most dangerous heresy, but also 
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on the other extreme of sectarianism. 
But it was surprising and encourag- 
ing that neither Marshal Georgi Zhu- 
kov nor the so-called anti-Party group 
led by Georgi Malenkov, Vyacheslav 
Molotov and Lazar Kaganovich were 
accused of doctrinal heresy—indeed 
the precise nature of their offense re- 
mains as obsure as ever. Zhukov 
seems to have. aimed at reducing 
Party control of the Red Army, while 
in addition to its economic sins the 
anti-Party group opposed flexibility 
in foreign policy, and in particular 
criticized Soviet aid to the Afro- 
Asian neutrals. 

This may imply a possible com- 
munity of interest between Khrush- 
chev’s opponents inside the Soviet 
Communist party and the Chinese 
Communists. Much time was spent in 
denying the existence of a rift be- 
tween Khrushchev and Mao Tse- 
tung, though Khrushchev admitted 
that the Chinese were building So- 


cialism by different methods. Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito appeared again 
and again as the main doctrinal threat 
to Communist solidarity. He was 
fiercely criticized for his attempt to 
build a neutral front during his tour 
of Asia. An interesting departure was 
Khrushchev’s warning to Egypt’s 
Gamal Abdel Nasser not to persecute 
the Arab Communists, particularly 
since it followed an article in World 
Marxist Revue by Pavel Yudin, now 
Soviet Ambassador in Peking, which 
strongly attacked Prime Minister 
Nehru’s recent criticism of the Indian 
Communist party. 

Nearly all the discussion of Rus- 
sia’s role in world Communism re- 
vealed the insoluble contradictions 
into which Khrushchev’s 
speeches have plunged the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Party. The fact is that 
Russia cannot restore her old author- 
ity as the Rome of the Communist 
Church, while China is emerging as 
a possible Byzantium. Meanwhile, the 
conflict between Russia’s interests as 
a state and the interests of foreign 


earlier 


Communist parties is as obvious as 
ever. This is the field where the So- 
viet regime at present shows its great- 
est uncertainty—a weakness which 
may some day present the West with 
unsuspected diplomatic opportunities. 

Or perhaps it is a mistake to re- 
gard this as a weakness. For the most 
encouraging thing about the Con- 
gress was that it confirmed earlier 
impressions that the present genera- 
tion of Soviet leaders is far less dog- 
matic than the last. Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan are distinguished above all 
by their ability to learn from experi- 
ence and to reject doctrinal shib- 
boleths which are clearly at variance 
with the facts. Their confidence in 
their system is tremendous, but it is 
based on experience, not on ideologi- 
cal fanaticism. To Khrushchev, Com- 
munism is Soviet reality, not an ab- 
stract system of theoretical principles. 
This creates quite novel possibilities 
of fruitful negotiations on the basis 
of common interest. In the age of the 
megaton missile, some common inter- 
ests are not difficult to identify. 








Going to the offensive against implacable Soviet hostility 


is the West’s best chance for securing the peace 


POWER AND WORLD ORDER 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


HE NoRTH AMERICAN colonies were founded by arms- 

bearing men ready to drench England in the blood of 
civil war. Once over here, they stacked their muskets at 
the church door and violently wrested a continent from 
its possessors, the American Indians. They treated 
Quaker pacifists shabbily. 

Those who can view the settlement of our country as 
“peaceful penetration,” the annexation of half of Mexico 
as “defensive,” the Monroe Doctrine and the victory 
over Spain as pacific exploits, need a political oculist. 
In fact, outside the United States, Yankees have the 
reputation of a cocky, even a quarrelsome, people whose 
vociferous “anti-militarism” foreigners can take seriously 
only at their own peril. Britain made that mistake once, 
Japan once, and Germany twice—each to its discomfiture. 
One might therefore imagine that of all peoples, Ameri- 
cans would be most alert to the need for armed force 
in international affairs—and not only in case they are 
attacked. 

It has never been so. For along with an itchy fore- 
finger the American has steadfastly preserved the image 
of himself as a “man of peace.” From Thomas Jefferson 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower, Americans have generally 
declared their wholehearted aversion to violence, espe- 
cially in international affairs. Indeed, they have sys- 
tematically condemned any use of force internationally 
as “power politics.” Thus, although the U.S. has had 
during the past century about as high a proportion of 
wars, as say, militaristic Germany, a dwindling school 
of Americans still base an obsolete political isolationism 
on a condemnation of “Europe and Europe’s eternal 
wars.” Today, reluctance to use American power for 
legitimate national ends and to accept the accompanying 
risks threatens not only the preservation of a world order, 
but the very existence of a free America and a free world. 

The close of World War II confronted the American 
people with a stern choice: letting Moscow absorb the 
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and The Nightmare of American Foreign Policy. An 
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in his new book, A Good Time to be Alive, scheduled 
for publication on April 21 by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
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rest of the Eurasian continent or assuming the militant 
leadership of the non-Communist world. During the War, 
our leaders had made several costly mistakes, such as 
conniving at the Soviet rape of Poland, refusing to move 
into (and hold on to) Prague, Dresden and Berlin after 
Moscow had broken the Yalta Agreements, etc. After 
the War’s end we made further errors, notably, allowing 
Communists to take over giant China and _ thereafter 
fighting a war to save half of modest Korea, and abstain- 
ing from giving active help to East Germans, Poles and 
Hungarians in revolt—both in the name of “non-provoca- 
tion.” 

But on the other hand we used force and the threat 
of force to save Greece, Turkey, Iran, and presumably 
with the Atlantic Pact, all of West Europe. Only naked 
American power kept the Soviets out of Japan (after our 
Administration had invited them into Manchuria). These 
were no mean achievements. One might have expected 
that an aroused American people would set about sys 
tematically recuperating, even at some risk, what the 
Soviets had snatched by violence and fraud. Above all, 
one might have assumed they would leave no further 
Communist aggression unpunished. 

But then something happened. President Harry Tru- 
man, whose courage in rescuing South Korea was im- 
pressive, agreed not to carry the War to an insolently 
intervening Red China — and President Eisenhower ac- 
cepted this and eagerly embraced a policy of ending the 
Korean War by letting Communism keep what it had 
grabbed. The reason was, of course, his fear of another 
major war, a sentiment which, among our barely con- 
valescent allies, amounted to real panic. 

President Truman sought peace with the USSR until 
the Russians made their unchanging imperialist aims 
fully clear to him. Meanwhile, something stupendous had 
occurred —the A-bomb. Its arrival, followed by the 
H-bomb, inevitably and properly put a terrible fear into 
the minds of millions who might otherwise, as their 
war memories faded, have slowly reverted to the tradi- 
tional acceptance of national conflict. 

President Eisenhower, after stopping the war in Korea 
without uniting that country, systematically developed 4 
quasi-pacifist policy. In 1954, he accepted the theory of 
two Chinas — accepting President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
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previous defeat as irremediable. At the Geneva Summit 
Conference of 1955, he startled world diplomats by can- 
didly assuring Soviet leaders Nikita Khrushchev and 
Nikolai Bulganin that the U.S. would never use violence 
except in strict defense, thus relieving the Soviets of 
their fear of attack. From that time on, despite repeated 
Soviet statements and acts which indicated no let-up 
of Soviet imperialism, President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles “waged peace.” In 
substance, they revived the Kellogg-Briand intention 
of “outlawing war as an instrument of national policy.” 

Some find this perfectly logical. In signing the United 
Nations Charter, the Administration. along with all other 
members, had pledged itself to “settle . . . international 
disputes by peaceful means” and to “refrain in. . . 
international relations from the threat or use of force.” 
Disconcerting, however, was the President’s decision to 
abide by the Charter unilaterally while other countries 
systematically violated that document, to the detriment 
of American rights and vital interests. Such a decision 
relieved an aggressive government of its principal worry: 
it might be “stopped” but it would never be punished 
or destroyed for its offense. The U.S., President Eisen- 
hower insisted repeatedly, would use its force only in 
legitimate defense. This was fine except for one thing: 
Such a one-sided restraint would lead the U.S. to almost 
certain defeat. 

An effective legal order requires not only a broad area 
of agreement (consensus), but the certainty that it will 
be enforced by power superior to that of recalcitrant 
members. It requires police and courts at the service of 
explicit law. In the absence of these, anarchy reigns. 
Until the same jural order that exists in civilized coun- 
tries can be extended to the national states, only large 
national states, acting separately or in groups, can either 
protect their own rights or those of weaker countries. 

This truism President Roosevelt and the American 
planners at Dumbarton Oaks somehow overlooked in 
shaping much of what became the UN Charter. To be 
sure, they tried to provide “teeth” in the shape of the 
UN Security Council. Yet the Council could act as an 
international vigilance committee only with the consent 
of all its five permanent members. Dissent by one of these 
stopped any use of the dentures. 

This built-in veto mollified American isolationists at 
the expense of licensing continued Communist expansion. 
For there was no secret about Stalin’s intentions. He had 
admitted them to Anthony Eden as early as December 
1941. President Roosevelt chose to overlook the clear 
warning. The intended Great-Power unity perished at 
birth on the permanent hostility thus created between the 
Kremlin and the non-Communist world. In consequence, 
the UN started off—as foreseen by some—with an execu- 
tive organ so divided in purpose as to be unable to act 
in a crisis. 

he General Assembly could do no better. President 
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Roosevelt had planned the Assembly as, largely, a non- 
political organ. Weakness was inherent in the one-state 
one-vote provision; it became conspicuous when the mem- 
bers, in the pursuit of universality, admitted ever more 
countries (thirty more by 1958). When, after Korea, the 
General Assembly, through the Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion, allocated to itself the power to recommend political 
action to its members, its composition became its weak- 
ness. No political body wherein Luxembourg or Ghana 
has the same voting weight as the USSR can speak for 
the “opinion of mankind.” Moreover, in the original 
Assembly the Western camp disposed of an effective two- 
thirds majority. Thereafter, many new members, deeply 
prejudiced against the West by past experience as colo- 
nies, became “uncommitted” or even pro-Soviet. Though 
the Kremlin was maintaining armed garrisons in Hun- 
gary and East Germany, a number of non-Communist 
governments advocated the immediate withdrawal of a 
half-hearted American force that had landed in Lebanon 
at the request of the legally elected President! Inequity 
could go no further. 

The conclusion that must be drawn is clear: short of 
drastic transformations in the UN or in the world situa- 
tion, peace-minded countries will depend upon the pro- 
tection of the United Nations only at their peril. Yet 
President Eisenhower, on Law Day, 1958, said the op- 
posite: “More than once, nations have solemnly outlawed 
war as an instrument of national policy, most recently 
in the Charter of the United Nations. We have . . . at least 
the structure and machinery of an international rule of 
law which could displace the use of force.” 

This, with apologies to the President, is exactly what 
we do not have. Short of a world authority, sovereign 
peoples can no more expect to achieve peace by direct 
pursuit than an individual can capture happiness by 
running after it. They must seek it indirectly by trying to 
establish the only kind of world in which it can exist. 
Peace can result only from reducing potential interna- 
tional transgressors to relative impotence. If there is no 
over-all authority to do this, individual nations must take 
it upon themselves. Historically, what peace has occa- 
sionally existed has either resulted from a temporary 
equilibrium among rival states or has been an imposed 
pax romana. Using our national power only to meet 
aggression and territorial expansion by force seems 
bound to result in slow retreat and the attrition of the 
West’s power. 

The first fruits of this policy are already present— 
the rise of China as a second Communist monster, a 
steady loss of American prestige, a number of minor 
Communist and neutral outrages and a growing yen of 
our allies to come to terms with the USSR. Obviously, 
each Western compromise, each withdrawal from an 
overseas base, each tolerated attack on a U.S. citizen 
or airplane, each refusal to defend an ally (Iraq) or go 
to the aid of a Communist victim (East Germany, Hun- 
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gary) leaves the non-Communist world in a more pre- 
carious position. 

Here an objection can be heard: “Nuclear weapons 
have so magnified the consequence of a major war that 
avoiding it, rather than defending an abstract world 
order or any but the greatest national interests, is the 
overriding task of statesmanship.” 

Indeed it is. Yet statesmanship is unreliable without 
a firm foundation of superior strength. To be sure, ex- 
perts differ on the degree of danger to the U.S., civili- 
zation and the human race inherent in an all-out nuclear 
struggle. Some think that by spending a not intolerable 
sum, the American people could reduce casualties in such 
a conflict by as much as 80 per cent. Others believe that 
science may fairly soon find a means of neutralizing 
the nuclear threat. 

Basically no man, no nation, is, in my judgment, good 
enough to be trusted with weapons of such power and 
portent. I certainly wish the West had foregone “a bigger 
bang for a buck” and maintained superior conventional 
forces, and also managed to have nuclear weapons abol- 
ished at the time the U.S. had a monopoly. Today, the 
opportunity for doing either is past. I see no American 
administration renouncing completely those arms which 
have become, during the past few years, the free world’s 
only shield—unless it gets hold of something even more 
lethal. Nor can I believe that the USSR will soon accept 
the strict inspection which any trustworthy disarmament 
will require. Moreover, there exists no probability of 
detecting the presence of existing nuclear weapon stocks 
other than actual visual supervision. No instrument 
exists that can do this job. Nor can nuclear weapons 
be “uninvented.” 

There are those who, through wishful thinking, con- 
genital optimism or sheer despair argue for a still more 
“accommodating” policy. Let us non-Communists be even 
less “provocative.” Let us recognize that the Communist 
bloc is here to stay. Let us negotiate diplomatically on 
anything that suits the Kremlin. Above all, let us “reduce 
tensions.” This plea utterly overlooks two important 
factors. The first is an unhappy trend. World maps, say 
of 1939, 1948 and 1958, definitely document a steady 
loss of peoples and territories to Communism and pro- 
Communist neutralism. Even more important is the sec- 
ond: the primary causes of world tensions are the de- 
termination of Communism to expand further and the 
refusal of captive European peoples to accept their 
slavery. Taken together, these two factors reduce the 
pleas for “peaceful coexistence” to sentimental nonsense. 

Fortunately, a better policy has been indicated by 
none other than President Eisenhower. In a speech on 
September 11, 1958, he stated that the U.S. would use 
force “when compelled to do so to defend against aggres- 
sion and to protect our vital interests.” 

To avoid a major world conflict by winning the cold 
war we must pass from a strict defensive to a diplomatic 






and to a limited military offensive. It would mean nour. 
ishing what will to freedom remains within the Commu. 
nist empires—and incessantly demanding the liberation 
of Communism’s captive peoples. It would mean assist. 
ance to enslaved peoples that revolt—the type of assist. 
ance to be determined by circumstances, It would require 
the determination not to compromise with any country 
that injures our vital interests, whether by shooting down 
our airplanes, by imprisoning or murdering our nationals 
or by confiscating our property. It could include expelling 
Red Hungary and conceivably the Soviet Union from the 
United Nations, and making clear to all the world that 
any further use of force by Communist imperialists will 
not merely be “bounced off” (as in Korea) but will be 
carried through to Communist defeat, thus making any 
further aggression a real risk for the aggressor. Before 
embarking on such a line the U.S. should create a perma- 
nent and conspicuous preponderance of military power, 
offensive and defensive, regardless of the cost. 

All this is no easy undertaking. Reassured by the 
Administration’s apparent complacency, many Ameri- 
cans seem ever less ready for either risk or greater sacri- 
fice. But the proposed policy is less risky than the policy 
of “accommodation.” It could even turn out to have 
been cheaper. Convincing our allies to share the burden 
is equally necessary and difficult. So long as they feel 
more exposed than we to Soviet or Chinese attack, they 
will continue to favor a policy of holding on, “buying 
time with space,” and waiting for a break, almost surely 
a losing and dangerous game. 

Without unity, the non-Communist world may well 
succumb piecemeal. Given real unity around a positive 
policy, the West, with its auxiliaries everywhere, can not 
only check its own slow contraction, but can reverse the 
process and gradually roll back imperialistic Communism. 
In the process we shall need much more than military 
power, namely, clever and resolute diplomacy, shrewd 
propaganda, even more foreign economic aid and invest- 
ment in needy countries. Yet essential as these are, they 
can accomplish little or nothing unless bolstered by pre- 
dominant physical power and the conspicuous will to use 
that power where vital interests require it to be used. 

The ultimate goal, in a world of nuclear terror, has 
become disarmament under an effective world authority. 
But the existence of a Communist third of mankind, dedi- 
cated to realizing a Red world authority abhorrent to 
all peoples, postpones the attainment of that goal. Free- 
dom and Soviet Communism are in the long run incom- 
patible, and a real world order must wait until one or 
the other changes or submits, Meanwhile, nothing pre- 
vents us from taking the intermediate step of limited 
merger with those peoples closest to us in outlook. Unless 
we do, we Americans risk finding ourselves virtually alone 
in an hour of awful trial. Khrushchev has proclaimed 
himself the “gravedigger” of the West. Now it is up 
to the free peoples to combine and take away his shovel. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HERE IS a tendency, at once 

dangerous and insidious, to re- 
gard the cold war with the Soviet 
Union as the product of American 
whim or intolerance, as something 
that would disappear like mist before 
the morning sun if John Foster 
Dulles were only replaced at the 
State Department by someone more 
“imaginative,” more “flexible,” more 
“accommodating.” Anastas Mikoyan, 
during his barnstorming trip in the 
US., made every effort to play up 
to this tendency, to represent the cold 
war as a stupid, unnecessary busi- 
ness which could end overnight by 
a few kind words on both sides. 

A professor of philosophy, John 
Somerville, in a recent letter to the 
New York Times, reduced the cold 
war to a matter of American in- 
tolerance, writing: 

“Is it not likely that much of our 
acceptance of the cold war and our 
hesitation about peaceful co-existence 
stems from the fact that many of us 
tend to regard socialism (that is, 
the present social system of Com- 
munist-led countries) as an illegiti- 
mate upstart or a criminal conspiracy 
—in short as something to which we 
do not grant equal right to exist?” 

Perhaps Professor Somerville is 
a disciple of the British philosopher 
Bishop Berkeley, who held that there 
are no realities apart from those 
which the mind is able to recognize. 
Certainly his suggestion that the 
cold war has nothing to do with 
the fundamental Soviet design of 
world conquest and with innumerable 
specific Soviet acts calculated to ad- 





vance that end is almost breath- 
taking in its naivete. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Why We Have 
A Cold War 


What are the basic realities be- 
hind the cold war? This whole twi- 
light zone between war and peace 
would never have developed if the 
Soviet Government, after the end 
of World War II, had lived up to 
Stalin’s assurance that it “did not 
want a foot of foreign soil” and 
stayed within its boundaries. 

Had this occurred there would 
have been no divided Germany; no 
American fleet in the Mediterranean; 
no build-up of American armament; 
no cold war. The first and most 
obvious cause of the cold war was 
the aggressive projection of Soviet 
power far beyond any legitimate 
Russian ethnic limits, the emergence 
of a gigantic Soviet imperialism. 

To say, with Nikita Khrushchev, 
Mikoyan and their dupes and agents 
abroad, that America has been the 
aggressor is to distort history in a 
monstrous fashion. The U.S. and its 
allies helped to defend the people 
of Korea when they were invaded, 
and they supplied the people of West 
Berlin when they were blockaded. 
But these were defensive actions. 

Anyone who wants to identify the 
aggressor in the cold war only has 
to answer a few questions: Was it 
the Soviet Union that incited armed 
revolt in Greece or was it the West 
that stirred up guerrilla warfare in 
Poland, Lithuania and Galicia after 
the end of the war? Did the Soviet 
Union blockade West Berlin or did 
the West blockade East Berlin? Was 
it North Korea that invaded South 
Korea, or the other way around? 
Did Red China try to capture 
Quemoy or did Chiang Kai-shek try 
to land on the mainland? 


And it is truly adding insult to 
injury when the Soviet Government, 
after issuing an ultimatum to the 
Western powers to quit Berlin and 
after making an utterly unacceptable 
proposal for a German peace treaty, 
demands counter-proposals from the 
West. This is the method of the thug 
who first holds you up and demands 
all your money, then intimates that 
perhaps he will be gracious and en- 
tertain a “counter-proposal” which 
would offer him half of it. 

What makes one almost despair of 
the future of the free world is the 
widespread tendency, from which 
America has not been spared, to re- 
gard the cold war not as an inescap- 
able necessity, barring political col- 
lapse or a spectacular change of poli- 
cy behind the Iron Curtain, but as an 
instrument that has failed, that must 
be replaced by something else, very 
vaguely envisaged. This “something 
else,” so long as the Soviet purpose 
remains hard and unbending, as it 
is today, can only be some variant 
of appeasement, a further downward 
slide for the West from the static de- 
fense position which it has held for 
the past 13 years. 

The great French political scientist 
Alexis de Tocqueville, along with 
praise for many aspects of the new 
American democracy, took a dim 
view of the ability of a democracy 
to conduct foreign affairs effectively : 

“Foreign politics demand scarcely 
any of those qualities which a democ- 
racy possesses; and they require, on 
the contrary, the perfect use of al- 
most all those faculties in which it 
is deficient. . . . A democracy is 
unable to regulate the details of an 
important undertaking, to persevere 
in a design, and to work out its 
execution in the presence of serious 
obstacles.” 

There are too many glib advo- 
cates of appeasement and defeatism 
(dressed up as “flexibility” and 
“realism” ) who seem bent on proving 
that Tocqueville was right. Thus, 
there is a very real and crucial 
responsibility for the rest of us to 
prove that he was mistaken. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Conversation With Dos Passos 


SpENCE’s Point, VA. 
HE narrow blacktop winds placid- 
ly over the flat Tidewater farm- 
land, through drowsy hamlets with 
names like Acorn and Farmer’s Fork. 
At the Westmoreland County post 
office, a fly-specked general store with 
a dozen Negroes lounging on the 
sagging porch, the blacktop becomes 
a deep-rutted dirt road. A _ mile 
farther, half-hidden in the trees, a 
white “Dos 
Farms.” 

Another mile of deep cedar woods 
and the dirt track curves sharply 
into a broad pasture, where some 
fifty head of jet-black Aberdeen 


Angus are grazing. Set primly against 


sign reads: Passos 


a cluster of scrub pines is a two- 
story, red brick farmhouse with 
green shutters. A hundred yards be- 
yond lies the gray Potomac. 

This is Spence’s Point, a remote 
corner of Virginia’s history-laden 
Northern Neck (birthplace of George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee), 
Dos 
Passos lives and writes in ultra-con- 
servative calm. His father, a success- 
ful New York attorney, bought 1,800 
acres here before the turn of the 
century. Dos Passos returned to his 
boyhood summer home in 1948, 
restored the 150-year-old tenants’ 
house and has lived here intermit- 
tently with his second wife, teen- 
age stepson and young daughter. 

Tall, balding Dos Passos looks like 
a bookish country squire, casually 
dressed, modestly wealthy and com- 
fortably insulated against the out- 
side world. Yet his “disengagement” 
is more apparent than real. At 63, 
he has put ideology behind him. He 


where one-time radical John 
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By Richard Whalen 


rests his faith on the private virtues 


of the individual, and fears the 
coercive mediocrity that bigness 
breeds. 


Walking with a scholar’s stoop, 
he leads the way to his bright, white- 
walled back parlor, where coffee is 
waiting. Seated himself, he crosses 
his legs and lights a slender cheroot. 
A shy smile creases his oval, olive- 
skinned face, as though he were 
perpetually amused by some un- 
spoken irony. He seems more in- 
clined to listen than to speak, but, 
hesitation, he 


after a moment’s 


responds quickly to a question, 
loosing a tumble of words, breath- 
less and earnest. Then, as suddenly 
as a summer shower, the torrent halts 
and the smile returns. 

The suggestion that the youthful 
radical has become an elderly tory 
draws an amused snort from Dos 
Passos. 

“I’m not a conservative,” he says, 
“The must 


first discover what they have to con- 


smiling. conservatives 
serve. I’ve been trying to escape 
labels all my life, but if I must have 
one, put me down for a ‘Jeffersonian 
liberal’.” 

How did he come to Jefferson 
from a Marxist beginning? 

“Slowly. I first became interested 
in Jefferson in the late 1930s. I felt a 
great personal need to seek an ex- 
planation of the New Deal, which 
was falling into bureaucratic lethargy 
and not turning out at all the way 
we had expected. Socialism, we be- 
lieved, would revive democracy, with 
trade unions as the foundation. After 
World War I and the Soviet Revolu- 
tion, we pacifists were convinced 
that the upheaval would be worth- 
while if the people came out on top 
and gained control of the means of 


production. That was the theory; in 
practice, the people remained at the 
bottom. We were bursting with ideas, 
but the great weakness of socialism 
proved to be its lack of politics, the 
art of getting people to operate to- 
gether without bopping each other 
on the head or eating each other.” 

And Jefferson? 

“Jefferson and his contemporaries 
were immensely practical men, who 
understood politics from everyday 
experience as merchants and farm. 
ers. Running a large farm—making 
everyone do his share, making cur 
tain everyone was fed and clothed— 
was a political experience in itself. 
It taught the men of Jefferson’s day 
the way power works. They saw gov- 
ernment as_ utilitarian, responsive, 
working up from the local level, in- 
stead of down from the top. They 
wanted to protect the citizen on the 
fringes against domination by vested 
interests at the center. 

“On the other hand, the theorists 
who put over the Wagner Act didn't 
understand the way power works. 
They had an idea, but no sense of 
politics. I can’t believe they wanted 
to deliver the workingman, bound 
hand and foot, to the labor bosses 
and racketeers. But they did.” 

Dos Passos rises and stuffs his 
hands into the back pockets of his 
baggy slacks. His glasses slide down 
on his nose as he paces to and fro. 
His artificial right eye, the result of 
the 1947 automobile accident that 
killed his first wife, gleams fixedly, in 
contrast to the soft, blinking left eye. 

“Big labor and big business make 
big government inevitable; we can! 
go back to agrarian democracy. But 
we can read and learn from Jefferson, 
who would probably have com 
siderable difficulty in keeping out of 
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jail if he were alive today. Time 
doesn’t kill ideas. If Jefferson were 
spreading his ideas on self-govern- 
ment today, they would cause almost 
as much alarm among the bureau- 
crats in Washington as among the 
bureaucrats in Moscow. If he were 
alive today, I wonder if his first move 
wouldn’t be to stir up his political 
friends to call a constitutional con- 
vention to see if they couldn’t re- 
adjust our method of government to 
meet our present needs.” 

Aren’t we meeting our needs? 

“{ don’t think so. We’ve experi- 
enced a dead period in the past few 
years because of prosperity. Now, 
the shoe seems to be pinching a bit. 
I think a more active period, for 
good or ill, lies ahead.” 

Was it merely “prosperity” that 
caused the “dead period”? How 
about McCarthyism? 

“It seems to me that McCarthy 
was a clumsy man who tripped over 
a good cause. There were Communists 
in government. But the hysteria of 
McCarthyism was generated chiefly 
by those who opposed him. After 
you’ve seen a real witch-hunt, like 
Mitchell Palmer’s [U.S. Attorney 
General in 1919-21], you can’t take 
the ‘McCarthy Terror’ too seriously. 
Some people were inconvenienced, 
yes, but their shouts were out of all 
proportion to their injuries. All in 
all, the McCarthy episode was one 
of the strangest in this nation’s his- 
tory.” 

Has the novel survived the “dead 
period”? 

“Of course. It always survives. 
The novel is alive today, though it’s 
somewhat feeble. Too many people 
are stewing in their own juices; 
they're caught in their own time. 
Take Jack Kerouac and his On the 
Road. The tale’s been told before, 
and better. There’s little attention to 
style and no discipline. And _ this 
talk of a ‘Beat Generation’. The whole 
subject of ‘generations’ seems to me 
to be a crashing bore. Some huckster 
picks up some idiotic and misleading 
classification, like ‘the Lost’ or ‘the 
Beat.’ and drums it into everybody’s 
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ears until you’d think they’d vomit. 
The odd thing is that they don’t. All 
these pigeonholes relieve people of 
the effort to use their own minds. 
I say to hell with them. 

“Now, the Pasternak book and 
the Djilas book were superb. They 
show human standards still exist in 
the Communist world. Though 
they’re written inside the Marxian 
framework, they’re truthful and ex- 
citing . . . because the writers have 
tapped something deeper than their 
immediate surroundings. Djilas es- 
pecially is exciting, but he offers no 
alternative. If he’d read Jefferson, 
Madison and John Adams, he would 
definitely have something different to 
offer. That’s the great problem— 
there’s no modern alternative to wor- 
ship of the machine.” 

Dos Passos, who wrote and wept 
for Sacco and Vanzetti and a genera- 


tion of lesser known radicals, isn’t. 


impressed with the Angry Young 
Men either. 

“There are Causes today, great 
Causes for young writers to get 
stirred up about. But a curious 
dualism toward our economic system 
softens their anger and silences their 
protest. Instinctively, they desire 
freedom, yet they also feel govern- 
ment owes them something. They 
want opportunity, yet they crave 
security. Eventually, the mentality of 
the bureaucrat sets in. When I went 
to college, our professors were stuffy 
—but they had something to be 
stuffy about. They offered very 
definite ideals. They gave you some- 
thing to rebel against. Nowadays, 
most professors offer the uninspiring 
notion that one idea is probably as 
good as the next. No wonder the 
young are silent. 

“If the shoe begins to pinch, 
writers are likely to follow the ban- 
ners again. Cultural and_ political 
progress interact. Today’s tired 
liberal idealism reflects the apathy 
and self-interest of the bureaucrat. 
The revolutionists of yesterday have 
become the vested interests of today. 
And the bureaucratic mind is barren. 
When new rebeis come along, some- 


thing exciting may be produced. Un- 
fortunately, literature usually hap- 
pens after the fact.” 

Perched on the edge of his chair, 
lighting another cheroot, Dos Passos 
shakes his head and declines to give 
advice to young writers, except to 
“avoid people who offer advice.” 

“There are too many ‘creative 
writing’ courses and seminars, in 
which young writers are constantly 
being taught to rewrite the previous 
generation. They should be ex- 
perimenting on their own. Every 
writer faces different problems which 
he must solve for himself.” 

All of his prose devices—running 
words together, the “Camera Eye” 
autobiography, the “Newsreel,” the 
memorably incisive biographies of 
Henry Ford, J. P. Morgan and 
Eugene Debs in U. S. A.—all these 
devices, according to Dos Passos, 
were “the result of thrashing around 
to try and get the stuff out as di- 
rectly as possible.” The “thrashing” 
continued in his last novel, The Great 
Days, which he wrote in the first- 
person “although it wasn’t particular- 
ly autobiographical.” Some reviewers 
hinted acidly that Dos Passos’ own 
“great days” were behind him, but 
he confesses that he didn’t read a 
single review. “I’ve been writing for 
a long, long time. If I’d paid any at- 
tention to my critics, I’d be in a 
sanitarium.” 

What lies ahead? 

“Before senility?” he 
arching his eyebrows. 

First, there will be some journal- 
ism (“it helps to keep one’s fingers 
and brain oiled”), then another 
novel, about two years off. It will 
trace the labor movement from its 
cradle days with the Wobblies to the 
swank efficiency of the merged AFL- 
CIO. (Dos Passos began work on 
the book after reading the McClellan 
Committee inter- 
viewing scores of union members.) 
Finally, as might be expected, the 
lights of Dos Passos’ second-floor 
study will burn late as he writes an- 
other tribute to the good sense of the 
Master of Monticello. 


replies, 


transcripts and 
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Poe’s Tragic Life 


The Haunted Palace. 
By Frances Winwar. 
Harper. 408 pp. $6.00. 


It was one of the cruelest ironies 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s tragic life that 
he never even heard of Charles 
Baudelaire. For Poe, the Poete maudit 
who “idolized” fame and thirsted for 
glory, won both through his young 
French debtor and disciple. To the 
neurotic, tormented Frenchman, the 
American fantasist was a_ patron 
saint; he prayed to him every day. 
Himself a gardener experimenting 
with the flowers of evil, Baudelaire 
acclaimed in Poe’s “new thrill” a 
novel and revitalizing graft on the 
tree of Western literature. He fath- 
omed—or nearly—his morbid con- 
frére’s obsession with death, horror 
and the exquisite torture of an almost 
vampirish love, 

In this latest of Poe biographies, 
commemorating the 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth, Frances Winwar 
recreates the spell of his enigmatic 
personality and probes the mystery 
of his original genius. Her title, taken 
from one of his poems, symbolizes “a 
mind haunted by phantoms—a dis- 
ordered brain.” Basing her study on 
a scholarly foundation of old and 
new source materials, she has made 
judicious use of psychiatric inter- 
pretation and added profound in- 
sights of her own. Above all, she has 
recognized the fact that Poe’s work 
blueprints the unearthly architecture 
of his palace; she allows him to serve 
as chief guide through the maze of 
its murky chambers. 

Before his third year, death be- 
came Poe’s familiar, to be compan- 
ioned ever after by beauty and love. 
Deserted by her drunkard husband, 
his actress mother died at 24, bleakly 
foreshadowing by decades the death 
of consumptive 24-year-old Annabel 
Lee. At 20, the poet was to admit 
in one of his lyrics the horror that 
united love and death for him: 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


“I could not love except where 
Death 

Was mingling his with Beauty’s 
breath...” 

The orphaned child, reared on the 
meager and uncertain fare of stroll- 
ing players, was now taken into the 
home of a wealthy Richmond mer- 
chant and given a gentleman’s edu- 
cation. He enjoyed luxury, but not 
what he needed most, a sense of be- 
longing. Though his grandfather had 
been one of George Washington’s fa- 
mous officers, the boy was looked 
down on as the son of actor parents. 
Conflict developed between the ma- 
terialistic, hypocritical benefactor 
and the Byronic youth to whom Celtic 
forbears may well have bequeathed 
an affinity for the supernatural. 
Thrust into a harsh world to make 
his own way, he whom the merchant 
scorned to adopt was adopted by de- 
feat. “Disaster followed fast and fol- 
lowed faster,” driving its victim into 
a dream realm where the climate was 
horror—primal horror. 

At 27, Poe entered into a marriage 
—passionless, the biographer believes 
—with his 13-year-old cousin, Vir- 
ginia Clemm, daughter of his be- 
loved, ever-mothering Aunt Maria. 
Virginia was no depraved nymphet, 
but an ethereal child who to the end 
adored her errant, despairing “Bud- 
dy.” It was sturdy Aunt Maria who 
kept a roof over the unconventional 
ménage a trois where Poe dwelled 
in “complex sentimental incestuous- 
ness.” Maria sewed, cadged handouts 
of money and food, practiced genteel 
graft among the literary sisterhood 
by trading promises of her son-in- 
law’s “puffery” for good hard cash. 
Cash was something that eluded Poe. 
He received $10 for “The Raven,” 
the same for that Gothic masterpiece, 


“Ligeia.” 





His editorial jobs, too—and he 
was a good editor—were <dismally 
underpaid. And thanks to delusions 
of grandeur, a persecution complex, 
high-handedness, pathological alco. 
holism and the curse of his private 
demons, he lost one jeb after the 
other. Scourged by sickness. failure, 
lack of recognition and chronic pov- 
erty, he sought escape in opium, 
From this drug, like Thomas De 
Quincey, he distilled for his writing 
the pure essence of the macabre 
Later, a new source of sensuous de- 
rangement appeared, exalting him to 
more shuddersome visions and plung- 
ing him into gruesome sub-passages 
of the human soul. Poe had seizures 
of madness. In his 40th year, when 
he was picked up from his final gut- 
ter as an unknown derelict. he still 
had hopes of running a magazine. 

Miss Winwar’s analysis of Poe's 
work illuminates his creative artistry 
and explores the Blakean psyche 
whence it sprang. She briefly adverts 
to theories about Poe’s anomalous 
love life—impotence, necrophilism, 
but not D. H. Lawrence’s erotic 
lethal blood vibrancy. She views with 
compassion his absurd involvements 
with women, one a_ middle-aged, 
ether-dizzy poetess. She shows lively 
glimpses of writers with whom Poe 
had dealings, shabby or otherwise— 
James Russell Lowell, William Cullen 
Bryant, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Walt Whitman, Charles Dickens, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

It is something close to a miracle 
that Poe’s creative fire survived the 
turbulent flood of mental and physical 
sickness, poverty, frustration, de 
bauchery and despair. True. his pot- 
boilers and his garish mass output 
are of mere academic interest today. 
But his art shocked the tired pulse 
of European letters, poetry especially, 
into fresh vitality. Poe fathered the 
modern detective story, sharpened the 
focus of literary criticism and left 
immortal poems and tales. The genius 
who was ignored by his country has 
become the most popular of the half- 
dozen Americans now accorded a per- 
manent place in world literature. 
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Four Autobiographies 


By John Unterecker 


Assistant professor of English, Columbia University 


Ir 1s, I suppose, a critical com- 
monplace that no autobiography is 
quite so revealing as a work of 
fiction. And, of course, there is every 
reason for this to be true. One can 
afford to tell the truth both about 
oneself and about one’s friends in 
fiction’s pleasant disguise. In the 
cold glare of autobiography, how- 
ever, truth almost always is buried 
under a deluge of facts. 

Even if, as Robert Graves did in 
Good-bye to All That (Anchor, 
$.95), one sets out with the de- 
termination to tell the absolute truth 
about oneself, an involuntary cen- 
sorship soon warps reality. Graves 
does manage a remarkably acid por- 
trait of his father, a detailed account 
of his troubled schooldays in a 
“sood” boy’s school, his half-homo- 
sexual crush on “Dick”—a younger 
boy at the school—and the anguish 
that affair led to. But as he ap- 
proaches the war years and his post- 
war unsettled marriage, the details 
that are left out seem of more sig- 
nificance than those that are in- 
cluded. And in the brief epilogue 
that ends this new and revised edi- 
tion, it is, I think, important that 
Graves is careful to account for his 
failure to continue his autobiography 
beyond his 33rd year by explaining 
that he is “glad to report that little 
of outstanding autobiographical in- 
terest has happened since.” 

Graves’ statement is, of course, 
simply not true. The real truth is 
that one can speak comfortably only 
of a time so long gone by as to be 
actually dead. Thus, autobiographies 
of writers—I submit the four I am 
discussing here—are almost always 
portraits of the artists as young men. 
They can be painted because the 
young man and his world are dead. 

Autobiography gives us, there- 
fore, only a small piece of the au- 
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thor’s reality. But this is often, as 
the author himself realizes, of cru- 
cial importance. 

We accept the fact that the work 
of art is a thing in itself. But we 
know, too, that it is compounded from 
images, ideas and feelings assembled 
by one man into that imposing 
totality which gives us the feeling 
of a reality outside ourselves. From 
the fictions in his work and the clues 
in his autobiography, we may, we 
suspect, construct the whole man. We 
always seek the other who is en- 
meshed in nets as impenetrable as 
those which entangle us, and who, 
if we could see him whole, might 
comfort us in our own isolation. 

Exactly this point of view is be- 
hind Yeats’ account of the various 
sections of his early life which com- 
bine to constitute The Autobiography 
of William Butler Yeats (Anchor, 
$1.25). From life and work, he feels, 
we should be able to construct the 
man, and he allows us to define him 
as he describes the dead friends of 
his youth: “They were artists and 
writers and certain among them men 
of genius, and the life of a man of 
genius, because of his greater sin- 
cerity, is often an experiment that 
needs analysis and record. At least 
my generation so valued personality 
that it thought so.” 

Poems and autobiography, con- 
sequently, act as footnotes to each 
other. When we superimpose on the 
mask preserted by the poems that 
slightly different mask presented by 
the autobiography, a dim face—al- 
most three-dimensional—begins _ to 
appear. That face—perhaps we 
should call it the spirit of the writer 
—is neither the flesh and blood of 
the man who wrote the poems nor 
the fictional speaker a poet invents 
to mouth his lyrics. It has greater 
reality than either, for it is the 


idealized person, the conglomeration 
of feelings we call a self, the 
shadowy insubstantial thing that is 
an “I” or a “you.” 

Both William Plomer, in Double 
Lives (Noonday, $1.45), and Boris 
Pasternak, in Safe Conduct (New 
Directions Paperback, $1.35), take 
slightly different approaches from 
those used by Yeats and Graves. Yet 
each of them also focuses on early 
years and withholds, one feels, the 
really important experiences. Plomer, 
much-traveled, compares natives of 
South Africa, England and Japan 
and finds, in the long run, the 
citizens of those very different coun- 
tries much like himself; for in all 
men he finds double lives—one life 
superficial, smiling and free; and 
one subterranean, dark and com- 
mitted to incomprehensible ties. Re- 
vealing the first and hinting the sec- 
ond, he uses his own “lives” to help 
us see the lurking doubles in our- 
selves. 

Pasternak, whose Safe Conduct 
seems now strangely ironical in title, 
sees his early years as not merely 
doubled but as_ essentially frag- 
mented, almost-unrelated parts of a 
career which assembled to produce 
him. Drawing on only the most 
sketchily presented “facts,” Pasternak 
tries to give us the quality, the feel, 
of the shaping forces which turned 
him into a poet. He recounts his de- 
votion in turn to music, to philosophy 
and to poetry; his admiration in each 
area for one bright hero: and his 
discovery through that admiration 
that ultimately the shaping forces 
are not in intellectual disciplines, in 
philosophical ideas or in_ political 
movements. They are, rather, in 
people themselves and our love—even 
our passion—for them: “We have 
all become people according to the 
measure in which we have loved 
people and have had occasion for 
loving.” 

The artist’s job, consequently, is to 
compound from those loved people a 
work which expresses them. Paster- 
nak rejects the Romantic focus on 
the self; it is only in the interaction 
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of the self and a multitude of valued “do not judge alone/This book or say my glory was I had such friends” 
other selves that he finds real life. | that”—rather, he urges (and the Giving us no real self-portrait, a 
And in this perception he is joined voices of Yeats and Pasternak seem __ writer’s autobiography does neverthe. 
by Yeats who, valuing personality, to merge into one voice), look on less—through innuendo, through care. 
made from it great poems. “You that _ the portraits of those men and women _fully hinted indirections—offer clues } Par 
would judge me,’ Yeats wrote in I have loved, “Think where man’s to the spirit which shapes his work } By 
“The Municipal Gallery Revisited,” | glory most begins and ends,/ And and the men who shaped that spirit, } Pul 
* . I 
The Flight Into Suburbia hs 
crit 
ing 
Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics. Reviewed by John Braeman dial 
By Robert C. Wood. Contributor, “Indiana infc 
Houghton. 340 pp. $4.00. Magazine of History” The 
infc 
A NOVEL and radically different There is no gainsaying the wide- —_ waste. Yet the suburbs have refused } ,.4 
pattern of urban life is developing spread nostalgia for the romantically- _ to get together to solve their prob- | (¢ 
in the United States. More and more _ painted small town of the past. But —_ lems. The same “grass-roots” dream } },, 
people are leaving the city proper is this nostalgia actually responsible = which has sparked suburban growth, pla 
for the suburbs. Nearly 47 million for the suburban boom? A Fortune reasons Wood, has also prevented } 
Americans now live in suburbia. Over —_— report showed that many subur- modernization of the nation’s met § go 
12 million have arrived there within banites were driven from the city, ropolitan areas. poi 
the past ten years. And there seems rather than drawn by the suburbs. Nor has the suburban dweller} 
to be no end of the trend in sight. A generation ago, people fled from _ aspired to rebuild the smell town of | 4, 
The mass media have glorified the spiritual deadness of the small the past day. His flight from responsi- J } 4 
suburbia as the national way of town to the city. Now, the subur- bility has defeated plan after plan |.) 
life. The suburbanite has become __banite runs from the city’s slums, its _ to rationalize the nation’s metropoli- § }7¢9 
John Q. American. But so far, few crime, its minorities, its juvenile tan areas. It has also brought about § yy 
students have analyzed the meaning delinquents. its dirt and its corrupt an increased demand that the mil- f4;, 
of this far-reaching transformation _ politicians. His headlong dash is not _ lions of non-suburban dwellers, in § wit 
of American society. inspired by a noble dream. It is a state and nation, subsidize the sub- f pa, 
The University of Chicago—spear- flight from the realities of 20th-cen- urbanites’ housing, schools and high- | cha 
headed by David Riesman before his tury American life. If given decent ways. Lavish grants-in-aid have saved } wa, 
departure—has pioneered in the schools, housing and transit, many — suburbia from financial ruin. C 
study of suburbia. William H. Whyte families would remain in the city In his flight from reality, the } foy 
Jr., of Fortune, has dealt with the proper. A powerful lobby has pres- = suburbanite avows a non-partisan § fo, 
subject in his readable Organization — sured Congress and the states into ship which shuns rather than faces § j, 
Man. Now, Robert Wood, a political spending billions of dollars for high- _ political dispute. No wonder sub- § pj; 
scientist at the Massachusetts Insti- ways. A fraction of this amount spent -urbia hailed “Ike” and his Ad- ¥ gp 
tute of Technology, focuses atten- for urban renewal could stem the ministration which, on a_ national par 
tion on the suburban boom. suburban boom. level, displayed its shrinking away § par 
Wood submits that this boom re- The suburbanite wants urban from political strife. The recent vic: J jg | 
flects a widespread yearning in the living without its responsibilities. He tories of the “Smooth Deal”—the § ang 
U.S. for the small town of America’s _—_ displays scant regard for the decline | Kennedys, the Meyners, the Rocke: § ph; 
past as the national way of life. of the city proper, for the future of  fellers—reflect this leaning. Fra 
Whereas the Chicago school flayed the metropolitan region. The city Suburbia: Its People and Their} } 
suburbia for its narrowness, pro- proper began to feel the pinch of — Politics has not fulfilled its promise. § hog 
vinciality and conformity, this study population growth in the 1930s. | Wood has a facile style and he avoids F deg 
pictures suburbia as a modern-day | Now many suburbs are suffering the __ the political scientist’s dreary jargon § pol 
small town full of warmth, friend- financial burden imposed by rapidly _ But while he recognizes, in his final § Rey 
liness and democratic spirit. Over the |= growing populations who demand chapter, the suburbanite’s flight from § eac 
past decade, this “grass-roots” dream __ increased public services. The multi- _ responsibility, his romantic glorifica- § atte 
has sparked suburbia’s rapid growth, __ plication of suburban jurisdictions tion of the small town of America’s Btem 
aided by the automobile, the super __ within a single metropolitan area has _ past has blurred, rather than clari- Bnor 
highway and national prosperity. brought confusion, duplication and __ fied, suburbia’s meaning. vier 
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Another Look at French Politics 


Reviewed by Donald J. Harvey 


Professor of history, 
Hunter College 


Parties and Politics in Modern France. 


By Richard Barron. 
Public Affairs Press. 213 pp. $4.50. 


IN THE PREFACE to this book, Dr. 
Barron has deftly disarmed would-be 
critics. He poses the problem of writ- 
ing a book which is intended to be 
useful “not only to the relatively un- 
informed but to scholars in the field.” 
The author realizes that to the un- 
informed the book will appear “too 
technical,” while to the scholars much 
of the subject will “have already 
been adequately noted in various 
places and by various distinguished 
observers.” Forewarned by such a 
statement, no reader should be disap- 
pointed by the contents of the book. 

Following an initial chapter on 
the postwar setting, Barron gives a 
historical analysis of French _politi- 
cal psychology and institutions from 
1789 to the present. Readers familiar 
with the approach of André Sieg- 
fried and David Thomson, as well as 
with the anecdotes of the daily press, 
David Schoenbrunn and the French 
chansonniers, will find (as fore- 
warned) little originality here. 

Successive chapters describe the 
four major political parties of the 
Fourth Republic. In each of these, as 
in the concluding chapter on the 
minor parties, Barron analyzes the 
structure, membership, platform and 
parliamentary operations of each 
party. This party-by-party account 
is (again, as forewarned) similarly 
and even more thoroughly related by 
Philip Williams, Dorothy Pickles, 
Francois Goguel and others. 

Highly commendable in Barron’s 
book is the objectivity with which he 
describes the frequently frustrating 
political experience of the Fourth 
Republic. Each political party and 
each politician is accorded respectful 
attention. The varied partisan at- 
tempts to resolve constitutional, eco- 
nomic and colonial dilemmas are 
viewed with a comprehension of Gal- 
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lic complexities which few Anglo- 
Saxons appreciate without becoming 
expatriated Left-Bank bohemians or 
Right-Bank habitués of the Ritz. 

Barron is on the side of other 
angels in still another respect. He 
joins the many who have commented 
on the French habit of considering 
traditional political conflicts as hav- 
ing persistent weight to this very mo- 
ment. Unquestionably, the historical 
experience of the French under the 
ancien régime, during the French 
Revolution and throughout the 19th 
century has strongly colored the in- 
stitutions and the practices of the 
Third and Fourth Republics. 

Barron points out the French pas- 
sion for a weak executive as one re- 
sult of the force of traditionalist con- 
siderations. Recently, of course, the 
chaotic political situation in a France 
bordering on civil war has overcome 
much of the reluctance to extend an 
executive’s powers. The final decision 
on the role of the executive will 
largely depend on the ability of the 
new Fifth Republic to solve the eco- 
nomic and the Algerian issues. Yet, 
the very success of the present execu- 
tive, Charles de Gaulle, may remove 
a supposedly impelling necessity for 
a powerful executive and may revive 
the weight of tradition. 

Certain of Barron’s remarks on the 
resistance record of the French politi- 
cal parties should be warmly received 
by historians and political scientists. 
Without denigrating the Communist 
party’s prominent and substantial ef- 
fort in opposing Nazi occupation 
forces after June 1941, the author is 
careful to reveal the ambiguous if not 
collaborative role of the Communists 
from the defeat of France in 1940 
until the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union in 1941. 


For the sake of historical accuracy, 


it is important to note with Barron 
the immediate, unswerving dedication 
of an important faction of the So- 
cialist party to the cause of French 
democracy against Nazi rule. It is 
highly doubtful, however, to imply 
that the Socialists represented “the 
first organized resistance activity in 
France.” Socialists, as individuals 
or in association with section mem- 
bers, were early to act, but so, too, 
were members of Catholic youth 
groups. All this action took place 
long before the respective parties 
(Socialist or Popular Republican 
Movement) functioned in any or- 
ganized capacity. Perhaps Barron has 
accepted too readily his cited source, 
Pierre Dupradon’s book, Le Parti 
Socialiste dans la Résistance. 

Despite the many commendable 
features of Barron’s work, the book 
invites criticism. For one, it ends with 
an indecent abruptness. The final 
chapter on the minor parties con- 
cludes with a brief paragraph of un- 
inspired crystal-gazing into the elec- 
tion which was to be held in Novem- 
ber 1958. No summarization, con- 
clusion or final statement is essayed 
on the basis of the material in the 
preceding chapters. (A natural topic 
might have been the points of simi- 
larity of the Communist party and 
the Gaullist Rally. Barron properly 
indicates the hierarchical, authori- 
tarian structure of these political 
groups, where power flows from the 
leaders to the constituents. ) 

The spelling, furthermore, is atro- 
cious (the name of Pierre Mendés- 
France appears in three different 
forms) ; the typographical errors are 
legion, and the index is sketchy. 

Yet Parties and Politics in Modern 
France nevertheless emerges as a gen- 
erally sound, helpful survey of a com- 
plicated subject. 
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On TELEVISION By Manny Farber 





‘That's It, Boy. | Mean, That's It.’ 


EARING little relation to the music 
heard on radio and discs, TV’s 
version of pops and jazz is Operetta, 
either full-scaled agony like Hans 
Brinker, or a one-song picture story: 
the balladeer adrift in an eerie vault 
spotted with display furniture and 
flying chorus boys. The various 
movements that pass through juke 
boxes appear only as shadows on 
TV’s screen, usually in hammering 
satires such as Dick Shawn’s athletic 
take-off on Elvis Presley, Bob Hope’s 
wonderful beatnik skit, Sid Caesar’s 
zooter blowing tenor sax. Dodging 
the more frightening areas of Tin- 
Pan culture, TV serves a production- 
wise thing, filled with decorous types, 
lethargic pace, and tasteless jazz 
propaganda starring “Looie” Arm- 
strong as the end, Man!, in triteness. 
Hit records and dance bands com- 
prise an eccentric province, photo- 
genically uncouth and troublesomely 
alive with corners, brashness, wild 
dishonesty. TV’s facile approxima- 
tion of this wild-wooley universe is 
the Hank Mancini score for Peter 
Gunn, a private-eye funhouse that 
provides the correct photographic 
clatter while keeping camera off the 
relaxed ensemble work slick 
group that includes Shelley Mann. 
Much closer to the heartbeat of jazz 


of a 


were the extraordinary swinging 
duets between Stuff Smith’s middle 
register fiddling and Maxine Sulli- 
van’s muffled gamin voice on the 
now defunct Art Ford Show. But 
generally, there is less agility or 
inspiration in TV’s song shows than 
occurs in the fine syncopation of 
Johnson & Johnson’s Band-Aid ad. 

Since the product is dismal, the 
baffling question is: why so many 
song-specialists in front of costly 
evening shows? When a high-pres- 
sure show is in its normal stride, the 


costly apparatus is being carried by 
a fairly vacant personage slipping 
self-consciously through a fine oldie 
(“Goodie, Goodie”), backed by the 
most typical of all TV sounds, ten 
or twelve horns playing the same note 
with a rhyihmic deficiency that re- 
calls Muzak. The impossible rela- 
tionship between mild baritone and 
huge band brassiness hardly matters 
in a setup where the singer, like the 
medium itself, is congenitally a con- 
artist; genial, unhurried, ready to 
please. Even in the hands of a shrewd 
pseudo-jazz singer (Pat Suzuki) the 
music idles, simpers, waiting for the 
insertion of self-salesmanship out of 
the cute Doris Day drawer. 
“Don’t be a stick in the mud,” 
“It doesn’t hurt to smile,” are the 
pep songs that lie buried in the back 
of TV musicianship. While TV 
sophisticana likes to imply that 
Liberace or Lawrence Welk are the 
ultimate in musical clichés, it is only 
a-won-anna-two steps from Como 
(the end result of the “make a good 
bit”) to Welk’s show, 
where endless soloists doing one- 
fingered and wearing a 
gripped-by-nausea concern take dead 
aim at TV’s older audience. 
Somewhere in the era of Frank 
Sinatra’s rise and Bing Crosby’s fall, 
the coolness that fogs televised music 
came into being under the aegis of 


impression 


melody 


some specialists in exaggerated 
suaveness. Shouting his “talent” for 
phrasing with flagrantly bent notes, 
Sinatra helped invent the idea that 
show-biz superiority can be branded 
on American entertainment through 
a consistant, deadpan performance 
of “extra” effects. King Cole (adding 
several Oxfordian syllables to every 
song word on a raydeehoh) 
Lena Horne (great at implying sex 


with throat chords and gums) gave 


and 


the cool revolution impetus. Thanks 
to these and such early TV “actors” 
as Billy Williams, there is a fine 
web of hokum in TV music that 
disappears only under the onslaught 
of a giant (Ella Fitzgerald), or, a 
newcomer with a flair for invention 
(Ruth Olay, the new George Burns). 

TV addicts have to find their 
kicks in the grace notes that evolve 
from building a “personality act.” 
For instance, Diahann Carrol (on 
Jack Paar’s show) does a snide, lat- 
tice-y dramatization with nostrils and 
eyes that makes the average face seem 
a wasted organ. On the Timex jaz 
show, Dizzy Gillespie’s great power 
and authority somehow disappeared 
as the documentary cameraman 
examined his phenomenal cheek ex- 
pansion, and the curious bend in the 
horn of his trumpet. Probably the 
funniest grace note occurred on a 
recent Bell Telephone broadcast, with 
Woodie Herman reaching an impos 
sibly corny stance, while working on 
the inspirational symbol “Saints Go 
Marching In.” 

Television could use some of the 
innocence that pervaded vaudeville 
at New York’s Paramount in the days 
of big-band swing. The joy of 
catching Louis Prima, Lionel Hamp- 
ton or Ella Fitzgerald came partly 
from the rampant giving that poured 
into each performance, partly from 
the fact that the audience, having 
grown up in the neighborhood of 
popular music, was considered tough 
and knowledgeable. This fever of 
jamboree and hard work that made 
the Paramount an all-hours delight 
is a long mile from Fred Astaire 
pointing his professionalese finger 
at Jonah Jones’ tight, mechanical 
trumpeting saying something idola 
trous like “That’s it, boy. I mean, 
that’s it.” 
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SHIPLEY 


Tall Story. By Howard Lindsay aad 
Russel Crouse. From a book by Howard 
Nemerov. Directed by Herman Shumlin. 
Presented by Emmett Rogers and Robert 
Weiner. At the Belasco Theater. 

Requiem for a Nun. By William Faulk- 
ner. Directed by Tony Richardson. Pre- 
sented by the Theater Guild and Myers 
and Fleischmann. At the Golden Theater. 


basketball star. Out at Custer 
College. it seems there was a science 
student who broke records, shooting 
goals by scalene deflection from the 
backboard and by angles anything 
but obtuse. After an anonymous 
phone call, money drops into his 
pocket; he is to throw “the big 
game.” How the big-time gamblers 
try to horn in with a basketball fix, 
and how two professors get tangled 
in the star’s muddled attempt to stay 
honest, gives the movement to the 
merry charade Lindsay and Crouse 
have concocted. 
It is a mechanical piece, and 
much of the dialogue is as contrived 


A TALL TALE would be about a 








as the story, but it runs along rapid- 
ly. Situations and laughs come so 
quickly that the critical spirit doesn’t 
catch up with them, and after the 
final curtain you must admit you’ve 
had a good time. When Ray Blent 
finally gets into that game, you 
watch the flashing lights of the score 
board roll Custer up from an 84-70 
tailing to an 86-84 victory. The 
game’s final score looks like excel- 
lent box office. 

Most interest in the play falls on 
the professors. The physics man is a 
genial. easy-going old scout, suavely 


Played by Mare Connelly. Hans Con- 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Tall Story and 
A Tangled Play 


reid gives a delightful performance 
as professor of ethics who practices 
what he preaches. Especially absurd 
but consistently amusing is the make- 
up test he gives to settle the star’s 
eligibility, while the game is going 
on. Later, at the victory celebration, 
the prof grows tipsy, and when it is 
announced that he’s to be made a full 
professor, his wife ruefully remarks: 
“He’s a full professor now.” 

The authors find it hard to resist 
such verbal overflow. A moment later, 
when someone says to the prof: 
“Sleep tight!” his wife inquires: 
“How else?” The ethics prof tells 
his ten-year-old not to play with 
semantics, then pauses to ask if he 


knows what semantics are. The 
youngster replies: “I know anti- 
semantics.” 


Most human of the characters is 
the wife of the ethics prof, who has 
to manage her husband, the house- 
hold and the houseful of children 
on his meager salary, in the dread 
likelihood that the prof’s rigid prin- 
ciples will have them hunting for a 
new job at the end of every college 
year. Marian Winters makes real the 
combination of love and worry, pa- 
tience and exasperation such a wife 
must feel. She is a touching note of 
humanity in the rouse and rumpus 
of campus life. 

One of the season’s most serious 
works of high drama is Requiem for 
a Nun. It seethes with the usual cor- 
ruption of the literary deep South, 
more literate but by that token less 
theatrical than Tennessee Williams; 
and pointing more positively at its 
close. 


The story of Temple Drake Stevens 
is told directly and through flash- 
back, during the time between the 
conviction and the execution of 
Temple’s maid Nancy for murder of 
the Stevens child. We learn that 
Temple was on her way to a ball 
game with Gowan Stevens, but he 
was drunk. After the car crashed, 
Temple found herself witness of a 
murder. The murderer kidnapped her 
and held her in a brothel. There, she 
enjoyed six weeks with a man. Some 
time later, that man’s brother came 
to the Stevens home. Temple was 
again attracted, and prepared to run 
off with him. It was then, to prevent 
the child’s suffering, that the ignorant 
but well-meaning Nancy smothered 
the infant. 

Nancy goes to her execution sus- 
tained by belief—faith in she knows 
not what, but faith. Her defence at- 
torney was Stevens’s uncle; he is the 
living conscience that forces Temple 
to confess the truth. And there is 
some hope that Temple’s ways will 
work toward a measure of peace and 
even love. 

At the close of the play, I found 
myself pondering the trinity of faith, 
hope and love which should be active 
in all minds and hearts. Whoever 
truly has one of these, has all three 
—no more separable, indeed, than 
mind and heart. And so the genuinely 
humble Nancy is transfigured as ‘in 
the prison they sing “requiem for 
a nun.” 

The production barely hints at 
this, yet might have been lightened, 
with more humanity. The whole at- 
mosphere implies but does not make 
clear that there are meanings within 
and beyond the sordid story. But 
Ruth Ford seems too often to be 
grimly reciting her And 
Zachary Scott as the lawyer is 
little more than the pointing finger 
of justice. Nevertheless, the play 
searches into the basic meanings of 
the forces men live by, as Temple 
Drake’s swift passion, transmuted 
through tragedy, grief and pain, 
sobers into understanding of love. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SOVIET WRITERS 


In his review of my book, Early Soviet Writers 
(“Soviet Literature Before 1930,” NL, January 
19), Gleb Struve says that my most serious 
fault — which renders the whole work value- 
less — is a failure to include chapters about 
Boris Pasternak, Edouard Bagritsky, Konstantin 
Fedin and Mikhail Sholokov. Actually, my his- 
tory of Russian post-revolutionary literature is 
built on the monograph principle and is de- 
signed as a two-volume study. The second book, 
Later Soviet Writers, has already been written 
but has not yet been published. 

However, monographic studies of the writers 
mentioned by Struve do appear in the second 
volume. In trying to reconcile to some extent 
the chronological approach with the principle 
of monographic treatment (or, at any rate, 
to avoid excessive conflict between them), I 
have deliberately timed the chapters on the 
individual writers to the period of their great- 
est creative achievement. 

To my mind, the appearance in 1931 of 
Pasternak’s poem “Spektorsky” was particularly 
significant, since Spektorsky, the hero of the 
poem, is in a the double of 
Doctor Zhivago. Pasternak’s Safe Conduct ap- 


certain sense 
peared at approximately the same time under 
the imprint of the Writers’ Press in Leningrad. 
To 1932 belongs the final edition of the story 
“Air Ways,” which so authoritative a critic as 
Boris Tomaashevsky regards as perhaps the 
best story of post-revolutionary literature. A 
comparison of the early version of “Air Ways” 
with the final one shows that it was precisely 
at this point that Pasternak’s development turned 
which led him both to the 
Autobiography and to the novel Doctor Zhivago. 


in the direction 
And this, of course, appeared to me as the 
period that was most important for the ex- 
planation and characterization of Pasternak’s 
entire creative output. 

The crowning point of Edouard Bagritsky’s 
work is, in my view, the poem “February” 
(1934) and such of his poetic works as “The 
Last Night” (1932) and “Man From the Sub- 
(1932). 

Mikhail Sholokhov is known primarily as the 
author of the epic novel Quiet Flows the Don. 
Sholokhoy worked on the third book of Quiet 
Flows the Don from 1929 to 1932. The fourth 
book was written between 1937 and 1940. The 
creative development of an artist is best judged 


urb” 


not by examining how he began his work, but 
by how he completed it. 

As Fedin, I feel that The 
Brothers, is his most significant book. This 
novel, published in 1928, conveys the idea that 
art and the creative independence of the artist 
are doomed under the conditions of Communist 
dictatorship. Later revisions of the novel, made 


for his novel, 





by Fedin in the ’30s and 40s, intensify the 
sense of hopelessness and the need for en 
forced adaptation to the pressures of the dic. 
tatorship. It is precisely this idea that provides 
a key for the evaluation of Fedin’s subsequent 
work. 

Now, if the first part of the work is con. 
sidered together with the second, the fact that 
I included in my history the names not only 
of secondary, but also of third-ranked writers 
will not seem as senseless as Struve 
to think it is. Struve has also ignored my rea. 
sons for including these names. 

It is true that I devoted nine pages to the 
work of a second-rate poet, Pyotr Oreshin. 
I did this to show why Russian poetry de. 
veloped, not in the direction taken by Essenin 
and Kluyev, but in the direction taken by 
Oreshin. Without Oreshin it would be impos 
sible to understand or explain the creative 
paths of such Soviet poets as Tvardovsky and 
Yevtushenko, not to mention Isakovsky and a 


seems 


whole bevy of lesser poets. 

In the second part of my book, in the chapter 
on Tvardovsky and the followers of Oreshin, 
it becomes clear why so much attention was 
given to Oreshin in the first part of the book. 
I might cite a number of other names which | 
mentioned only to clarify by the past what 
continues to exist in the present, particularly 
where the present seems to justify the past. 
Further, I discussed second- and third-rate poets 
and prose writers in cases where their works 
reflected features of the post-revolutionary epoch 
which, for one reason or another, found no ex- 
pression in the work of more important writers. 

In my book, I never equated the words 
” T used the word 
“Soviet” only in the seense of “post-revolution- 


“Soviet” and “Communist. 
ary,” and never gave the word any other mean- 
ing. In my chapter on “The Emigrés and Ir 
the work of 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, Aleksei Remizov and Vasili 
Rozanov, I speak of them as sharply anti-Com- 


reconcilables,” which discusses 


munist writers. In the case of Ivanov and Remi 
zov, | wrote only about their work of the pre 
emigration period. As for Rozanov and Sologub, 











| 


both died in the Soviet Union, the former in| 


1919, the latter in 1927. In his comment on this 
chapter, Struve therefore distorts both the meat 
ing and the content of my work. 

Gleb Struve speaks further of factual mis 
takes in my book but fails to produce a single 
example, though some errors are inevitable it 
a work of this kind. 
New York City VYACHESLAV ZAVALISHIN 
Gleb Struve replies: 

Vyacheslav Zavalishin’s lengthy objections t 
my review of his book are for the most pat 
irrelevant. I shall try to answer him briefly. 

1. I did not say that his work was “value 
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less” because of the non-inclusion of the four 
witers he names. 

2. I had to judge the book as it stands. 
How was I to know that it was meant as the 
frst part of a two-volume work? And while 
Javalishin took some pains to explain why he 
did not include Fedin and Sholokhov (and I 
thought his explanation unsatisfactory), he gave 
no such explanation with regard to Pasternak 
and Bagritsky, whom any reader with some 
knowledge of Soviet literature was entitled to 
expect to find in a book dealing with Soviet 
writing prior to 1930. We may also disagree 
about the relative importance and value of 
Fedin’s Cities and Years and The Brothers, 
but the important fact is that both these novels 
fall within the “early” period of Soviet litera- 
ture. 

And while I also have a high opinion of 
Pasternak’s “Spektorsky” and regard it as an 
important landmark, I fail to see why, if Soviet 
writers are to be divided, more or less arti- 
|} ficially, into “early” and “later,” Pasternak, 
who admittedly wrote most of his important 
lyrical poetry, as well as his stories, before 
1930, should be grouped with those writers 
whose work marked the decline of Soviet litera- 
ture in the Thirties. Besides, in point of fact, 
“Spektorsky” and Safe Conduct were written 
in 1930, and in the case of several other writers 
Zavalishin, as I pointed out in my review, ex- 
tends his discussion far beyond that date. 
that Zavalishin “equated” 
and “Communist.” All I 
meant was that, in any future history of Russian 
literature, Rozanoy and Sologub (and some of 
the others who have found a place in Zava- 
lishin’s book) will be treated as_pre-Soviet 
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writers. In a systematic account of what hap- 
pened in Russian literature after 1917, their 
post-revolutionary output (or lack of output) 
and their attitude to the Revolution would 
have to be mentioned, but just because Zava- 
lishin’s treatment is, as he himself says, “mono- 
graphic,” this section on “Emigrés and _ Irre- 
concilables” seems to me superfluous. It is a 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


matter of opinion, and not of any “distortion,” 
on my part, of the author’s view. 

4. As for factual mistakes, I did not wish 
to encumber my review in THE New LEADER 
with a list of them. I have listed some of them 
in reviewing the book for another publication, 
specially devoted to Russian studies. For the 
author’s benefit I can say that such factual in- 
accuracies will be found, among others, on pp. 
8, 35, 45, 57, 63, 89, 103, 249, 263 and 305. 


SOUSTELLE 


I have followed the career of Jacques Soustelle 
with the close attention of a friendship almost 
a quarter-century old. I do not profess to know 
my friend’s secret throught, nor do I wish to 
appear as his spokesman. I cannot for the life 
of me, however, understand why American cor- 
respondents insist on misinterpreting his ac- 
tions, particularly when it concerns Algeria or 
his relations with General de Gaulle. 

On the latter point, I would like to ask those 
correspondents who claim to be able to read 
de Gaulle’s mind: 

Would de Gaulle have named Soustelle Min- 
ister of Information, from which post Soustelle 
commands all the important levers of propa- 
ganda, notably radio and television, if there 
were any fundamental difference of opinion 
between them? 

On Algeria, I would refer them to Soustelle’s 
writings on that all-important problem, in which 
he has clearly outlined his position. He makes 
the emphatic assertion that integration is not 
to be confused with assimilation and that he 
rejects the latter; and he declares that it is 
possible to go from integration to federation 
but not the other way around. 

The evidence points to a close identity of 
views on the Algerian question between de 
Gaulle and Soustelle. The French president 
recently came out in favor of a five-year plan 
for the economic and social development of 
Algeria which is, in effect, the Soustelle Plan 
on a grandiose scale. 


New York City 


BENJAMIN PROTTER 
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But knowing isn’t enough. 
It takes doing. Fortunately 
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WILLIAM BARRETT, New York University 


Author, Irrational Man 


CHARLES FRANKEL, Columbia University 
Author, The Case for Modern Man 











Admission: $1.50 


PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Carnegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. j 
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